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SPEAKING FROM FRANCE 


A. E. DESPERROIS has an M.A. degree in Sciences and 
is a Chemical Engineer E.N.S.C.P. (Escole 
Nationale Superieure de Chimie de PARIS). He has 
managed the technical services of Jean dALBRET- 
ORLANE Company of Paris, producers of 
perfumes and beauty products, since it was 
founded. Previously he was a Consulting Engineer 
in perfumes and toilet goods. 
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IN MAKE-UP PRODUCTS 


Since SCHEELE, 180 years ago, made his famous com- 
munication to the Pharmaceutical Society of Upsala 
regarding his discovery in the residue from pharmaceu- 
tical plaster manufacturing of a sugary liquid, the 
many uses of glycerine (as it was named by Chevreul ) 
have multiplied and even the later discovery of glycols 
and of other polyols has not slowed down its progress. 

Some of those uses have had tremendous repercus- 
sions, if only in dynamite, but we shall only deal here 
with the more peaceful uses. Glycerine is used in the 
cosmetic industry in a great number of preparations, 
because its desirable properties cannot all be replaced 
by any other product comparable with glycerine. 


1—Its hygroscopic power is superior to that of all the 
other polyalcohols. A 57.6% solution of glycerine has 
a composition which is invariable in normal atmos- 
pheric conditions. The presence of glycerine, even in 
small proportion (between 2 and 5%) gives the water 
content of a cream a permanent quality which is ex- 
tremely valuable. These days when hydrating, or mois- 


turizing products are so much in demand, the presence 
of glycerine remarkably increases the hydrating power 


of a preparation. 


2—Glycerine has a dissolving and plasticizing power 
superior to that of water. This property is particularly 
interesting, since a great number of products are used 
nowadays in the foundation of modern creams and 
it is necessary to present the public with perfectly 
homogeneous products. The presence of glycerine in 
a make-up cream enables the pigments to spread out 
far more uniformly, thus giving a cream which can be 
used more easily on the skin. 


3—It is particularly rare to discover a skin, even among 
the most sensitive and delicate, which will not tolerate 
glycerine solutions. It is on the contrary a very soften- 
ing product. Furthermore, it has advantage over certain 
glycols in that it is not toxic. 


4—Glycerine does not change with the contact of air 
in normal temperature conditions. Thus it is not to be 
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feared that unusual colors will appear nor that odors 
will eventually develop due to glycerine when products 
are kept for a long time. This stability is extremely 
important particularly in liquid make-ups where color 
variations can take place during the life of the products. 
5—Glycerine is chemically compatible. If coloring 
materials and pigments have pH which is very different 
from the neutral 7, they still may be acceptable in a 
glycerine formulation. 

6—Glycerine also possesses a fixing power for the per- 
fumes; one knows how difficult it can be to maintain 
permanently the same perfume note to accompany a 
make-up product because of evaporation or internal 
reactions. The presence of glycerine in a make-up in- 
sures conservation of the perfume note chosen until the 
product has been used up. 

In all the make-up products, whether they be creams, 
bases, cream rouge, lipstick, the product which is spread 
on the skin must not penetrate too deeply. Whereas, in 
a treatment cream one looks for a very powerful pene- 
tration quality for the base, which will support the 
active product. On the contrary, make-up products 
should not penetrate the skin. The problem is thus 
entirely different regarding the use of glycerine in 
make-up. At the level at which glycerine is used in 
make-up products its penetration is sufficiently low to 
avoid undesirable effects. 

For still more complete reduction of penetration 
where it is not desired, it is frequently the practice to 
use starch glycerol which possesses all the softening 
and hygroscopic qualities of glycerine. Starch glycerol 
or glycerite of starch as it is also known, is composed 


of the following ingredients: 


NN st i oh, ear a aie 10 grams 
NEE Pn ae a 20 cc 
OO EES eae ras Core stain 70 cc 
Preservative 


When a smooth paste of starch, water and glycerine 
is made, the mixture is heated to around 140°C under 
constant stirring until the jelly becomes translucent. 


LIP JELLIES 
Poucher has suggested a number of formulas for lip 
jellies based on a glvcerol-gelatin composition (1). As 


a basic recipe the following is used: 


NR ee ee at eae 750 
MUM iain Seid cs Set a Re ey oe de 20 
MP TOTTIONO® 25S 10 
UE i As ee se ee Se ee 220 

1 MAR GHO ecraye, FSP oE Ne pe atte ore aaa 1000 


This formula may be modified by adding either a 


solution of eosine or of an ammoniacal solution of car- 








mine, Although rose is a popular fragrance, others may 
be used. 

Cerebelaud, the celebrated French perfumer and cos- 
metic chemist approached the same product slightly 
differently (2). 


1 RAGS ees Hoare eae rear ee 20 grams 
50% Glycerine in rose water ...... 1000 grams 


Although varying in approach, the end product con- 
tains 2% gelatine in a 50% (approx. ) glycerine solution 
in an already perfumed vehicle, rose water. This jelly 
mav be tinted to suit. 

A liquid lipstick formulated along modern lines is 


attributed to deNavarre. 


ENING 5c.) 0k a ae he a 4 parts 
RE oh pg Se ate cins 2 parts 
ee Marea iavartaet cyte ts 1 part 
oS a cas Fah oe ae 10 parts 
a ME Se Eira Reece 83 parts 
DO Ns. \. clases hie ee 100 parts 


Here the glycerine acts as a plasticizer for the poly- 
vinyl alcohol and prevents drying of the lips. 

A liquid rouge in former times was a simple solution 
of carmine in enough glycerine and water to give the 
product penetration, lubrication during the application 
and a moist “dewey” appearance that was considered 
natural. 

However liquid rouges of today are exemplified by 


the formula given by Heinrich (3). 


MU tt es Goo Shea ce a ee ee 6.0% 
MPU a fs ty a Seudal t eee 4.0% 
PRUE TRTONOD 5 at alse 0.1% 
Diethylene glycol stearate .......«... 9.0% 
i a RRR ES EC Nema aip PG 3.0% 
pomum lauryl sulfate... ios eee 1.0% 
WOON 62550) E34 Sak Sac ee re 76.9% 
i, Se err cru mage rete q.s. 


This is a creamy liquid emulsion which may contain 
both soluble coloring as well as color lakes. 

A solid cream rouge currently popular is based on 
vanishing cream utilizing the plasticizing properties of 


glycerine. It consists of the following materials (3): 


Rae aeeaerrer i at ees ey 20.0 parts 
NITION 56k uy ao ea RES om 2.0 parts 
MN sc. ae oe cen aed 10.0 parts 
Potassium hydroxide. .......... 1.0 parts 
ae moog Vi 4 og eee. eae 58.9 parts 
DN ek. cutee cs Sores ne 8.0 parts 
EE TNADON 5 0.1 parts 
I ag ce a CL wenn ee q.s. 


A more recent version of emulsified lipstick is the 


following formula devised by Velon (4). 


aa ee eee 6.5 parts 
RSPR er gram an Cds aueee tn 21.5 parts 
MNNIINODY ce a os 3.0 parts 
DIG. os ks ee ae 15.0 parts 
IN. 5 sop Se ene 22.0 parts 
iy ie nec ee gin earane 26.0 parts 
ENE os co So ae 8.5 parts 




















This type of lipstick was exceedingly popular some 
thirty or so years ago in a somewhat different formula- 
tion. The above formula may be modified by color lakes 
to make more acceptable lipstick shades in these 
modern times. Moisturizing is “built” into the lipstick 
while emulsification is obtained with currently avail- 
able materials. 

Liquid powders of former times often contained from 
10-15% glycerine along with the usual pigments such 
as tale, zinc oxide, precipitated chalk and _ suitable 
colorants of the earth pigment class. 

A transitional product between the older liquid 
powders and the modern liquid make-up is exemplified 
by two formulas, both patented some time ago. In the 
older formula, use is made of undecylic (5) acid to 
give a better wetting to the pigments and longer last- 


ing properties on the skin. 


Re ane Pah ee etn er ah ce ae 3.8 parts 
SN OU 62 ee ee ae 0.2 parts 
UE ION 5 eee eae 8.0 parts 
ME a RNY Eta ai neuer Cone 10.5 parts 
Daa, Arar a aA wt, crv reas Meee 6.0 parts 
PARIS eT ean tac! a RY Kaa apie Re RL on ». . , 80.0 parts 


The latter formula patented during the last war does 
not utilize glycerine directly but it does use glycerol 
tristearate to reduce the surface tension of the oil 


vehicle (6). 


NIE oy Gk Se ee eee aoa 64.0 parts 
MN MENUS ees en ga Sarno eset ves op ages 11.0 parts 
Pe CN oo Se ae 16.0 parts 
TN os be ee 2.0 parts 
Glycerol Tristearate............ 1.0 part 

MN yg ed en Kila ciao ane ae 5.5 parts 
cehiy tos, 1 6 RRP ORS RS er ON eran 0.5 parts 
Pera premONZONe BOIS: REE q.s. 


For the past few years, semi-liquid make-up bases 
containing bentonite have been successfully used. They 
have a great advantage: They dry fairly quickly on 
the skin thus giving it a powdery aspect which is very 
attractive, but they still have one problem: as they 
dry they have a tendency to tighten the skin thus creat- 
ing a sort of mask. This is where the use of glycerine 
is particularly appreciated. The drying process is slowed 
down according to the quantity of glycerine used. The 
astringent action is overcome by the softness and hygro- 
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scopic quality of glycerine, and as a result one can 
create a make-up base which will correspond exactly 
to what one has in mind. 

Here are a few formulas for make-up products in 


which glycerine appears: 


1—Triethanolamine stearate. .......... 25 
Ne ae a es ce ete ai 35 
IN ar od Bo ee ee ay a 20 
Tier CRIS SR store, 5 
PRONG. oa he RO ae ea 15 
Preservative andperfume.......... q.s. 

Pert ae es ee eee 40 
SEATON ON ee eee as 10 
Gorieted HUree eee 10 
Pe ON i PEE ae es 20 
et ie | Ui |» RO RDI Ren Rabon tae ems Fens oa oORiga rar ee 3 
WINGIBEOH C070 6 1 
| REN Rae mete war npr edt Shims kecas ct 16 
Color, perfume and preservative ...... q.s. 

3—-BentonitetLS.P i os Sk we Se. 2.5 
VitetINdiy GIGKING eee 2 
WHO eee Oe eee 40 
COWIE Sete, sa ae 25 
Prenvigne MON os ee es 6 
veo To GRC es fraatiet eer i Soep\ tig Se hacer eel ae ges aa 6 
Triethanolamine stearate. ......... 3.5 
Mineral Of GOT i es er ee 5 
CE ee ee ee ee 10 
Preservative and perfume .......... q.s. 


A blemish covering preparation, the patent for which 


is outdated (7), consists of 


2041 grams zinc oxide 
720 cc distilled water 
300 cc glycerine 


This thick paste was then suitably colored. However, 
glyceryl monostearate 40%, triethanolamine stearate 40%, 
beeswax 10% and carnauba wax is a good starting point 
in formulating cake mascara. 

To sum up, while glycerine is useful in formulating 
cosmetic creams it is important in compounding make- 
up products as well. It possesses plasticizing, moistur- 
izing, spreading and fixative powers so necessary in 
make-up. Its lubricating and coupling action are not 
to be dismissed either. When used in sufficient concen- 
tration it is a preservative. One must not dispose of 
starch glycerol and glycerol gelatin too quickly as valu- 
able glycerine modifications for use in make-up and 


other cosmetics. 


4, Velon, P., In Cerebelaud, see ref. (2) Vol. 111. 
5. Brit. Pat. 454,970. 

6. House of Westmore, Brit. Pat. 577,040 (1946). 
7 


. O'Leary, Lydia, U.S. Pat. 1,877,952 (1932). 


NOTE: Inclusion of formulations in this series of articles does not constitute a recommen- 
dation by G.P.A.—nor warrant that they are free from patent or other legal restrictions 












Glycerine has a unique range of use in pharmaceu- 
ticals arising from its versatile physical properties and 
reactive chemical structure. It is hygroscopic, nontoxic, 
stable, nonvolatile, with excellent solvent power and 
flavor-improving taste in formulations. It is also an 
important starting point for pharmaceutical synthesis. 


Its advantages are reflected in recent applications. 


* Glycerol guaiacolate as an expectorant improves for- 


mulations for relief of chronic asthma. 


* Skin tissue and erythrocytes are now “banked” by 


freezing in glvcerine-saline solutions. 


* Glycerol triacetate is being used with great success 


in treatment of superficial mycotic infections. 
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Wide-Spectrum Benefits for Pharmaceutical Use 


Pee * 


Glycerine is stable in price, dependable in supply. 
Its usefulness continues to grow. We'd like to send 
you our twenty-page booklet, “Glycerine Properties * 
Reactions * Performance.” Address your request to the 
Glycerine Producers’ Association, 295 Madison Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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“This conditioning is easy. My psychologist has al- 
ready learned to feed me every time I ring the bell.” 


Keeping 
Posted 


Baxter Laboratories Outlook 

Sales of Baxter Laboratories will increase by 15 per 
cent to about $34 million in 1960, and earnings 20 
per cent to about $1.75 a share, company president 
William B. Graham told the Cleveland Society of 
Security Analysts. Increases are also anticipated for 
1961, he said. These increases will be due, at least in 
part, to the success of products introduced in the last 
two years and new products now in the planning 
stages. The latter include a device permitting a new 
approach to cancer therapy; another device to permit 
bloodless surgery on the heart and lungs; and a new 
pharmaceutical enzyme for debridement of burns and 
wounds. 

The new device for cancer is called Perfuso-Pac and 
is for regional perfusion. This permits physicians to 
localize treatment with anti-cancer drugs, previously 
considered too dangerous to the patient because of 
systemic toxicity. Perfuso-Pac is a bubble oxygenator 
providing a partial by-pass of the heart and lungs for 
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certain parts of the body, such as arms and legs. An 
anticipated modification and improvement of this 
device will be known as the total by-pass heart-lung 
oxygenator, which will take over completely the 
function of the heart and lungs permitting bloodless 
surgery on these organs, and thus greatly reducing 
time and risk on the operating table. 


Vitamins and the FDA 

Commissioner of Foods and Drugs George P. Larrick 
feels that significant changes are essential in the field 
of vitamins and nutritional supplements. He says 
that the Food and Drug Administration cannot ac- 
cept the view that, so long as no one is hurt, vitamin 
promotion should continue along present lines. He 
believes that food standards will have to be estab- 
lished to regulate vitamin preparations. 

Mr. Larrick points out that, as the result of addition 
of ingredient after ingredient, including minute 
amounts of trace minerals, there are formulation 
monstrosities containing 20 or more ingredients. 
Many of these are not necessary to supplement the 
American diet, he claims, and their use is often based 
on questionable scientific studies, he says. Also, Mr. 
Larrick is opposed to the higher and higher dosages 
of vitamins being marketed for dietary use; he be- 
lieves these are not necessary but they are offered “to 
create the illusion that if a product has ten times the 
daily requirement it must be far better than com- 
petitive products with ‘only’ two or three tumes the 
minimum daily requirement.” He said that it is 
possible for these supplements to be hazardous in 
dosage, and that the fat-soluble vitamins and folic 
acid are in the hazardous category. Regarding folic 
acid, Mr. Larrick says that recent studies have shown 
that while folic acid is safe at levels of 0.4 mg. per 
day, there is a potential hazard beyond that level. 
It is believed the FDA is considering the timing of 
a ban on folic acid as a food additive, with reference 
to the disposition of retail, wholesale. and warehouse 
stocks, and material in process. 


Wellcome Trust Gift 

A gift of 50,000 pounds sterling (approximately 
$140,000) from Wellcome Trust to the Massachusetts 
General Hospital for the establishment of the Henry 
S. Wellcome Fund for Research in Medical Science 
was recently announced by Sir Henry H. Dale, chair- 
man of the Wellcome trustees, London. Francis C. 
Gray, chairman of the board of trustees of Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, said, “This gen- 
erous gift will provide the basic support for one of 
the most important objectives of the 150th Anniver- 
sary Program of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
namely, strengthening the capacity of the hospital to 
foster medical research on a long-term basis.” 

The Wellcome Trust was created by the will of the 
late Sir Henry S. Wellcome, who was born in Wis- 
consin and became co-founder and, later, sale owner 
of the world-wide pharmaceutical enterprise of Bur- 
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(HEXACHLOROPHENE U.S. P) 


with its unique degerming and antiseptic 
action, was the key to increased sales and 
broadened markets for all these products: 
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roughs Wellcome & Co. Under the will, the entire 
distributed profits of the company are used by the 
Wellcome Trust to promote research in human and 
animal medicine, or in the history of medicine, any- 
where in the world. 

Previous benefactions of the Wellcome Trust, within 
the United States, were the establishment in 1956 of 
a Wellcome Associate Research Professorship of 
Anesthesiology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a more recent provision of funds to build a lab- 
oratory for cardiovascular research in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more. 


Lucky Tiger Buys York Pharmical 

Lucky Tiger Manufacturing Company of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has purchased the York Pharmical 
Company of St. Louis, and will utilize the 75,000 
square-foot St. Louis plant to produce an expanded 
line of drugs and cosmetics for both men and women. 
Stephen W. Harris, president of Lucky Tiger, which 
has been a leading maker of men’s hair preparations 
since its founding in 1917, points out that the com- 
pany will now be one of the largest producers of 
wet and dry drugs and proprietaries in the Midwest. 
A broad line of high quality, competitive-priced prod- 
ucts is planned. 


Olive Tablets and Beechams Pills Adv. 

The present marketers of Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets 
and Beechams Pills have consented to Federal Trade 
Commission orders prohibiting them from falsely 
advertising health benefits of these products. The 
companies now involved are: Plough, Inc., legal suc- 
cessor to the defunct Olive Tablet Co., which original- 
ly was named a respondent in an FTC complaint 
of December 1, 1943; and Harold F. Ritchie, Inc., 
distributor of Beechams Pills since the dissolution 
of Beechams Pills, Inc., the company originally 
named in an FTC complaint of August 26, 1946. 
After issuance of the complaints, Olive and Beecham 
agreed to discontinue the challenged claims pending 
disposition of similar issues in the case of Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills, and to be bound by the facts re- 
lating to these issues as would be found by the FTC 
in the Carter case. The decision in the Carter case 
became final on November 9, 1959. Plough and 
Ritchie, who became the owners of these products 
while the Carter case was in progress, consented to 
be bound as successors in interest by the complaints 
against their predecessors. 

Under the terms of the order, Plough and Ritchie 
must not claim that their respective products will 
aid in promoting the flow of bile; increase or bene- 
ficially influence the formation, secretion, or flow of 
bile from the liver or gall bladder; or have any effect 
on the tone of the intestinal muscles. Also, Ritchie 
must not represent that Beechams Pills will stimulate, 
promote, or aid the digestion of food, or regulate di- 
gestion or the digestive system; are a competent or 
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effective remedy for gaseous, bloated, or tight feel- 
ing around the waist; will bring on or restore regu- 
larity of bowel movement, or are a cure or effective 
treatment for constipation or any of its symptoms, 
except for temporary relief provided by their laxa- 
tive action; and are unqualifiedly safe. 


Mahlon N. Kline Science Building 

The Mahlon N. Kline Science Building, named for 
a founder of Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, 
and presented by his son, C. Mahlon Kline, honorary 
chairman of the board of the company, was dedicated 
last month in ceremonies at Chesnut Hill Academy 
in Philadelphia. The two-story building at the private 
academy for nearly 500 boys is the first new aca- 
demic facility to be constructed under a new build- 
ing program. Housed in the modern brick building 
at a cost of $200,000 are laboratories and classrooms 
for chemistry, physics, biology, geology, and general 
sciences. It also contains a science library and an art 
studio. 


Tranquilizer Market Stabilizes 

Only one in 20 new prescriptions for private patients 
is for an ataractic product, and there has been no 
percentage increase since 1958, according to David 
D. Stiles, director of market development at Abbott 
Laboratories. ““And even this is an exaggeration of 
the actual number of persons taking tranquilizers for 
mental disturbances,” he says. He points out that 
20,700,000 new tranquilizer prescriptions were filled 
in pharmacies in 1959—or about one for every nine 
Americans. 

However, he adds, “tranquilizers are frequently used 
for discomfort unrelated to mental conditions, such 
as various types of nausea in pregnancy, following 
surgery, etc. Again, when a patient cannot tolerate 
one type of tranquilizer, another type may be tried. 
So the actual number of people for whom tranquil- 
izers are prescribed for mental causes is much less 
than 20,700,000.” 

Mr. Stiles says that the Continuous Prescription 
Survey, operated through the cooperation of colleges 
of pharmacy, shows that the tranquilizer market has 
tended to stabilize in the last two years. Ataractics 
took 5.0 per cent of new prescriptions in 1956, 5.4 per 
cent in 1957, and 5.3 per cent in 1958 and 1959. 
There were three refills for every two new prescrip- 
tions. In 1959 an estimated 650,000,000 new and re- 
filled prescriptions were recorded in the nation’s 
53,000 pharmacies. 


Chemway Buys Opthalmic Specialties 

Chemway Corporation has acquired specialty prod- 
ucts used in the fields of opthalmology and optom- 
etry, through the purchase of Iso-Sol Co., and its 
subsidiary, Contactisol, Inc., both of Lindenhurst, 
Long Island, N. Y. Chemway president, Charles T. 
Silloway, said that Iso-Sol and its opthalmological 
specialties will be integrated into Chemway’s ethical 
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Completely safe Reheis Chloracel®... avail- 
able in 40% w/w solution or powder... is the 
ideal base for alcoholic stick anti-perspirants. 
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subsidiary, Crookes-Barnes Laboratories, and that 
Contactisol, Inc., will become an operating affiliate 
of Crookes-Barnes. Contactisol markets special prep- 
arations for wearers of contact lenses and for other 
optical uses. The two lines, totaling 25 key products, 
have for practical purposes been marketed in the 
Middle Atlantic states only. They will receive im- 
mediate national distribution through Crookes-Barnes 
sales organization. 


Sterling Loses Bayer Name in Australia 

The High Court of Australia in Sydney decided in 
Farbenfabriken Bayer A.G., Leverkusen, Germany v. 
Bayer Pharma Pty. Ltd. Sydney (a subsidiary of Ster- 
ling Drug Inc.) on May 11, 1960, that Bayer Pharma 
Pty. Ltd. Sydney is not entitled to register the word 
Bayer and the Bayer Cross. The court held that these 
trademarks were in the mind of the Australian pub- 
lic so closely connected with the organization of 
Bayer Leverkusen, Germany, that their use by Bayer 
Pharma Pty. Ltd. Sydney would result in decep- 
tion of the public. The decision will probably be ap- 
pealed. 


SchenLabs Bought by Rexall 

SchenLabs Pharmaceuticals, Inc., drug division of 
Schenley Industries, Inc., has been acquired by Rex- 
all Drug & Chemical Company. SchenLabs will be- 
come part of Riker Laboratories, Inc., Northridge, 
California, Rexall’s ethical drug subsidiary. 


Flemming and the FDA 

Having been caught in a very embarrassing position 
with regard to the extremely large income from out- 
side interests of Food and Drug Administration Anti- 
biotic Chief Dr. Henry Welch, whose activities were 
long approved officially, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Secretary Arthur S. Flemming seems willing to 
agree to the need for almost any type of additional 
restrictive legislation that anyone suggests. 

Mr. Flemming wants the FDA to have control of the 
efficacy of drug products as well as of quality. Fur- 
thermore, he would control these and other factors 
by what he admits amounts to a licensing provision. 
Under a licensing provision it is felt that the govern- 
ment could more easily encourage doctors to pre- 
scribe drugs by the use of generic names, rather than 
by brand names. In other words, an amendment to 
the law is supposed to make all drug manufacturers 
alike, at least in the eyes of the medical profession. 
Among other things that Mr. Flemming is asking for, 
is mandatory certification for all antibiotics. It will 
be recalled that the FDA was very anxious to obtain 
this through legislation some years ago, but the up- 
shot was that it was impossible to come up with a 
definition of antibiotics that did not include all drugs. 
As a matter of fact, it is no longer necessary to certify 
the large majority of antibiotics. The chemical struc- 
tures of most antibiotics are known and, therefore, 
they should be treated as ordinary medicinal chem- 
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icals. 

In addition to this, Secretary Flemming appears will- 
ing to throw the Food and Drug Administration to 
the wolves and cooperate in a thorough-going investi- 
gation that would doubtless cause the excellent rela- 
tionship that has existed between the FDA and the 
industry to be a thing of the past. The fact that drug 
manufacurers or their representatives are able to talk 
face-to-face with officials of the FDA now seems to 
be something that is wrong, even though, as the FDA 
and the industry knows, it makes for more efficient 
enforcement of the law. Certainly the manufacture, 
labeling, and distribution of drug products is far too 
complex a matter for every angle of it to be the sub- 
ject of a public hearing. 

The Food and Drug Administration has long known 
that the best way to enforce the law is to obtain the 
cooperation of the industry in doing so. And the 
industry has responded well to this sort of treatment. 
This is not to say that the FDA does as the industry 
requests. There are many skirmishes between the 
two about various provisions in the law, and the FDA 
does not yield any ground when it feels it is in the 
right. 

The present Commissioner of Food and Drugs, 
George P. Larrick, is a highly dedicated man who 
has served under Commissioners Campbell, Dunbar, 
and Crawford, who followed after Harvey Wiley. 
The criticism of the FDA is based simply on evidence 
given before the Kefauver Committee by disgruntled 
employees who evidently did not understand what 
the operation of the FDA is all about. 

What is particularly strange and quite surprising is 
the fact that because of large sums of money re- 
ceived by one official of the FDA from outside in- 
terests which raised the question of conflict of inter- 
est on the part of that official, the entire Food and 
Drug Administration becomes suspect. As in the case 
of other situations discussed before the Kefauver 
Committee, witnesses were presented who expressed 
opinions regarding the FDA that do great violence 
to the actual facts of the enforcement of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act by these dedicated indi- 
viduals. 

It certainly appears that smear tactics are being 
liberally used by the Kefauver Committee on the 
Food and Drug Administration merely for the pur- 
pose of trying to persuade people to believe that cer- 
tain senators are the guardians of the public interest. 
But these senators have no concern that they might 
cause serious damage to the effective enforcement of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act through their ac- 
tions. And Secretary Flemming seems perfectly will- 
ing to go along with this type of action, making no 
attempt to defend the FDA, which is under his juris- 
diction. 


Chesebrough-Pond’s in Clinton 
After two years of effort, Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 
has completed the project of integrating all domestic 
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manufacturing and research activities at Clinton for 
the purpose of consolidating four plants into one. 
Within the last year and a half the original plans for 
the newly modernized and considerably expanded 
plant in Clinton, Connecticut, were revised several 
times to accommodate the production and laboratory 
operations of three newly acquired companies, Prince 
Matchabelli Inc., Seaforth Men’s Toiletries, and 
Aziza Eye Cosmetics. 

As a result of the consolidation, the Clinton plant 
has more than 800 employees today, compared to 385 
in 1958. The payroll has increased from about $1.5 
million, to $3.6 million for 1960. Research chemists, 
doubled in number within the past year, are pro- 
vided with the most modern equipment; manufactur- 
ing methods are geared to put test-proven items into 
production with speed and efficiency; and filling and 
billing of orders is accomplished with the most ad- 
vanced computing systems. 


FDA Bans Colors 

The Food and Drug Administration issued on June 
21 a tentative order removing 14 lipstick colors from 
the approved list. These are the colors that were the 
subject of a hearing held by the FDA last February. 
The order banning these colors is subject to appeal 
and so was delayed 20 days from the issuing date. 
In addition to filing objections to the order, the in- 
dustry has announced that it will appeal the decision 
to the courts, if necessary. Meanwhile, the industry 
will continue to use the colors. 


A.M.A. to Study Drug Industry 

The American Medical Association voted at its an- 
nual convention last month to undertake a year-long 
study of the drug field, as a result of the Kefauver 
Committee hearings. The House of Delegates, policy- 
making body of the association, stressed the fact that 
it would be a “study” and not an “investigation.” The 
association’s Council on Drugs, a committee com- 
posed of 13 physicians, and headed by Dr. Issac Starr 
of University Hospital in Philadelphia, will super- 
vise the official study. 

Federal Government participation at local levels ‘“‘as 
a last resort” for the aged was approved by the House 
of Delegates of the American Medical Association at 
its annual meeting held last month. Also adopted by 
the House of Delegates was a report condemning 
the “unorthodox practice of mail-order filling of 
prescriptions.” The resolution said that the practice 
is not in the best interest of the patient except in 
cases where geographical isolation makes it neces- 
sary. 


American Can to Make Glass Containers 

American Can Company intends to extend its opera- 
tions to the manufacture and sale of glass containers, 
with management services and technical assistance to 
be provided by Wheaton Glass Company of Mill- 
ville, New Jersey. This phase of American Can’s 
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business will be conducted through a majority-owned 
subsidiary of American Can, the other stockholder 
being Wheaton Glass Company. William C. Stolk, 
chairman of the board and chief executive officer of 
American, will be chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of this subsidiary, and Frank Wheaton, Jr., will 
be president. American Can’s initial investment in 
the glass container business will be about $6 million. 
American now manufactures metal cans, paperboard 
milk containers, and composite containers. 


Murk Schaap Gets Merck Sharp & Dohme Fellowship 
The Adwarding of a Merck Sharp & Dohme Inter- 
national Fellowship in Rehabilitation to Murk 
Schaap, M.D., Amsterdam, the Netherlands, was re- 
cently announced by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., presi- 
dent of the World Rehabilitation Fund. Dr. Schaap 
is with the Amsterdam Center for Rheumatology, 
which is the largest department of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation in the Netherlands. 


Mead Johnson Buys Brail Firm 

Mead Johnson & Company has acquired the Bra- 
zilian firm of Industria Farmaceutica Endochimica, 
S.A., of Sao Paulo, for a purchase price in excess of 
$2 million. Endochimica, founded in 1939 and em- 
ploying about 500 persons, is one of Brazil’s largest 
pharmaceutical houses. It produces an integrated line 
of 33 different products in the vitamin, liver, hor- 
mone, and pharmaceutical fields. It has modern, 
functional manufacturing facilities and a favorable 
medical and trade franchise. 

This purchase marks Mead Johnson’s third interna- 
tional acquisition within the past year. In December 
1959 it purchased Laboratoires Allard, S.A., in Paris, 
France, and in February 1960 it acquired Productos 
Farmaceuticos Leo de Colombia, Limitada, in Bogota, 
Colombia. 

The Endochimica organization will continue to oper- 
ate as a separate Brazilian corporation under S. W. 
Kapranos, Mead Johnson’s vice-president for Latin 
American operations. The subsidiary will continue 
to market its own products in Brazil, and appropriate 
Mead Johnson products will be added to the line. 


Revion Acquires Realistic 

Revlon, Inc., has acquired The Realistic Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for “several million dollars” in a 
combination of cash and stock. Realistic products 
include professional beauty salon permanent waves, 
shampoos, hair dressings, hair sprays, and their con- 
ditioners. The company will be operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Revlon. 

Revlon president Charles Revson said: ‘“Realistic’s 
nation-wide distribution and established line of prod- 
ucts complements Revlon’s in rounding out our serv- 
ice to professional beauty salons. The acquisition is 
a further step in carrying out Revlon’s policies to 
broaden services to our customers and continue the 
growth and development of the company in existing 
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markets, as well as new ones.” 

Realistic was founded in 1925 by Phil D. Spaeth, 
who retired as chairman of the board upon Revlon’s 
acquisition of the company. Realistic employs about 
150 persons in Cincinnati, operates a wholly-owned 
subsidiary in Oakville, Ontario, and has operations 
in Mexico and the Philippines. It is said to be the 
oldest manufacturer of prestige products for profes- 
sional beauty salons. K. R. McKowen, president of 
Realistic, said that no changes in management or 
operations are contemplated at Cincinnati and other 
plants, nor in dealer policies, distribution, or per- 
sonnel. 


Larrick Asks Law Changes 

In his testimony before the Kefauver Committee, 
Food and Drugs Commissioner George P. Larrick 
said that about 500 out of 1,300 ethical drug manu- 
facturers were inspected in 1959. Inspection was 
done on a selective sampling basis, but “the coverage 
being given the industry through inspection and 
analysis of samples is inadequate and this applies to 
large and small firms alike.” Part of the FDA diffi- 
culty in inspection is due to the fact that FDA ‘“au- 
thority to inspect manufacturers of drugs was severe- 
ly restricted when Congress passed the factory in- 
spection amendment in 1953, with the result that 
many manufacturers, both large and small, now re- 
fuse to let inspectors inspect significant phases of 
their drug operations.” 

Mr. Larrick would like the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act amended to give the FDA authority to make a 
proper inspection in order to determine whether or 
not proper control procedures exist to guarantee com- 
plance with the law. The amendment should make it 
mandatory that these procedures exist and that they 
are used, or else the drugs coming from the plant 
should be deemed to be adulterated under the law. 
Larrick feels that this will enable the FDA to require 
by injunction proceedings the installation of proper 
manufacturing facilities and utilization of appro- 
priate control procedures. He also wants an amend- 
ment to the law giving the FDA free access to a 
drug manufacturer’s reports covering clinical experi- 
ence with a new drug. 

Mr. Larrick said that the FDA is concerned about 
false or misleading promotional literature for new 
drugs sent to physicians, and predicted that a part 
of this might be taken care of by a revision of regu- 
lations. He said some of the literature may differ 
from the cleared labeling in the New Drug Applica- 
tion, and indicated that in such cases false or mis- 
leading promotional material would be subject to 
seizure or prosecution, and that the unauthorized 
labeling would provide a basis for suspension of the 
New Drug Application. Pre-clearance of promotional 
material would require a larger staff, said Mr. 
Larrick, adding that a handicap in curbing exagger- 
ated claims for new drugs is the difficulty of apprais- 
ing the therapeutic efficiency of these drugs. 
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Warren-Teed Buys Phar-Med 

Warren-Teed Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
acquired Phar-Med, Inc., a proprietary drug com- 
pany of East Detroit, Michigan. Warren-Teed presi- 
dent R. D. Workman says this is another step in the 
company’s continuing program of expansion in re- 
search, manufacture, and sale of pharmaceuticals. 
He added that Phar-Med will continue to operate 
under that name as a subsidiary of Warren-Teed, and 
that W. G. Sonneman, its founder, will retain his 
position of president and general manager. J. Russell 
Lang, formerly promotion director of Warren-Teed. 
has been elected vice-president and sales manager 


of Phar-Med. 


N.B.C. Medical Advertising Deferred 

The National Broadcasting Company has notified ad- 
vertisers who have subscribed to its medical adver- 
tising plan that it is postponing its medical radio 
advertising plan. The plan, to become operative next 
Fall, would have placed FM multiplex receivers in 
doctors’ offices for broadcasting music as well as 
special medical information and advertisements on 
a daily basis. NBC says that the plan “is still very 
much alive,” but has been deferred “for the time 
being.” Since NBC announced its plan, a variety of 
other medical advertising plans have been an- 
nounced. Some involve AM or FM radio, while others 
depend on the circulation of medical information 
recordings to subscribing doctors. 


Unions Plan Cut-Rate Drugstores 

Officers of nine major labor unions in New York City 
have taken the first step of incorporation toward or- 
ganizing a chain of nonprofit cut-rate drugstores in 
the city. The sponsors hope it will enable participat- 
ing union members to cut as much as one-third from 
their family drug bills. They also view it as a vehicle 
for including prepaid drug insurance in employer- 
financed welfare programs. The decision to incor- 
porate was made despite protests by six organizations 
speaking for 3,400 retail druggists, and by the union 
representing their registered pharmacists and clerks. 
No decision was made on the capital investment or 
the number of stores to be operated. It was estimated 
that drugs could be sold at 30 to 35 per cent less 
than in regular pharmacies. Generic-name prescrib- 
ing will be sought from doctors. 

Retail druggists’ associations declare that these econ- 
omies are impossible, since the total retail profit be- 
fore taxes is only 5.2 per cent, and the wholesale 
profit is only 3 per cent. 

Sponsors of the plan include: Office Employees In- 
ternational Union, Transportation Workers Union. 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, Sea- 
farers International Union, International Union of 
Electrical Workers, locals of International Union of 
Machinists, United Automobile Workers, Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers International Union, and Retail 
Clerks International Association. 
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THE PHARMACEUTICAL 


INDUSTRY 1958 


Di osictins to the preliminary report of the Census 
of Manufactures on the Pharmaceutical Preparations 
Industry for 1958 (Bulletin MC-P-28C-3, available 
for 10 cents from the Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.), manufacturers shipped products 
valued at $2,587.1 million, a 52 per cent increase over 
1954 shipments of $1,700.5 million. From 1954 to 
1958, average employment increased by 7 per cent 


to 81,700 while payroll increased 31 per cent from 
$353.8 million to $465.2 million. 

The figure for 1958 total shipments includes $2,211 
million for products primary to the industry, $310 
million for products primary to other industries. and 
$66 million for resales and other receipts. The figure 
being used in tabulations, $2,348.8 million, is the 
value of primary products of the industry shipped by 
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1954 
$1,584,692,000 
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PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 


1958 % Change 1954 

Veterinary products $87,759,000 + 2.3 $85,774,000 
Antibiotics 361,939,000 + 43.1 252,892,000 
Cough and cold products 137,774,000 +113.5 64,556,000 
Laxatives, antacids, etc. 159,112,000 +- 29.0 123,368,000 
Vitamins 300,147,000 +- 39.6 215,074,000 
Other pharmaceuticals 1,284,907,000 + 54.8 830,177,000 
Not specified 17,202,000 — 12,851,000 

Total $2,348,840,000 + 48.3 $1,584,692,000 


all producers. 

In contrast with the 1954 data, 1958 shipments are 
not broken down into ethical and proprietary cate- 
gories. The report includes data from establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of drugs in 
pharmaceutical preparations such as ampules, tablets, 
capsules, ointments, medicinal powders, solutions, 
and suspensions for human and veterinary use. 

As shown in the accompanying table, pharmaceu- 
tical preparations for 1958 were valued at $2.348,- 
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External Aspirin Aspirin Other Cortical Tranquil- Hypoten- 
analgesics compounds _ internal hormones izers sives 
analgesics 
OTHER PHARMACEUTICALS 
1958 % Change 1954 

Anesthetics $15,620,000 + 3.5 $15,111,000 
External analgesics 46,346,000 + 0.3 46,218,000 
Aspirin 51,749,000 + 47 49,426,000 
Aspirin compounds 86,079,000 +173.3 31,538,000 
Other internal analgesics 53,291,000 —— 39,041,000 
Antihistamines 29,701,000 8.5 32,469,000 
Antiseptic ointments 

and creams 33,532,000 + 75.8 19,102,000 
Antiseptic liquids 20,743,000 a 20,865,000 
Other antiseptics 4,630,000 — 5,896,000 
Anti-obesity preparations 29,852,000 + 40.2 21,289,000 
Stimulants 6,024,000 +173.8 2,200,000 
Hematinics 39,094,000 + 20.3 32,548,000 
Cortical hormones 88,239,000 + 63.1 54,117,000 
Sex hormones 26,567,000 + 22.3 21,776,000 
Thyroid and combinations 5,441,000 + 59.6 3,413,000 
Other hormones 29,857,000 — 24,226,000 
Barbiturates 26,432,000 + 11.5 23,685,000 
Barbiturates and 

combinations 13,595,000 - 4.2 14,193,000 
Other hypnotics and sedatives 6,699,000 — 4,770,000 
Narcotics and combinations 28,221,000 + 08 28,039,000 
Sulfonamides and 

combinations 36,447,000 + 53.8 23,691,000 
Tonics 19,899,000 — 12.4 23,859,000 
Tranquilizers 137,569,000 _ — 
Hypotensives 52,248,000 — — 
Diagnostic aids 9,339,000 —_ —_— 
Other pharmaceuticals 349,975,000 — 279,010,000 
Not specified 37,718,000 —. 13,695,000 

Total $1,284,907,000 + 54.8 $830,177,000 


840.000, an increase of 48.3 per cent over the cor- 
responding value for 1954. In the separate categories, 
veterinary products in the two years increased by 2.3 
per cent; antibiotics by 43.1 per cent; cough and cold 
products by 113.5 per cent; laxatives, antacids, and 
other gastrointestinal products increased by 29.0 per 
cent; vitamins were 39.6 per cent greater; and all 
other pharmaceuticals increased by 54.8 per cent. 
Veterinary preparations increased slightly from 
1954 to 1958—by 2.3 per cent, from $85,774,000 to 
$87,759,000. The 1954 total was divided between 
$49,333,000 of ethical preparations and $33,626,000, 
proprietaries. Poultry products in 1958 were 36.4 per 
cent higher at $37,390,000. In 1954, these products 
totaled $27,444,000. of which $21,567,000 were pro- 
prietaries. Livestock products declined 29.7 per cent 
in 1958, to $33,668,000 from $47,844,000 in 1954. 
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VITAMINS 
1958 % Change 1954 

$21,991,000 +75.9 $12,543,000 
Oral solids 177,542,000 +39.8 127,081,000 
Oral liquids 72,380,000 +-10.2 65,741,000 
Others 24,651,000 — 6,174,000 
Not specified 3,583,000 — 3,535,000 

Total $300,147,000 +39.6 $215,074,000 
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ANTIBIOTICS 
1958 % Change 1954 

Penicillin and combinations $71,429,000 — 69 $76,706,000 
Streptomycin and 

dihydrostreptomycin 6,398,000 -49.9 12,767,000 
Antibiotics with sulfas 5,823,000 ss — 
Broad-spectrum antibiotics 240,475,000) — 
All other antibiotics 34,715,000 +689 162,926,000 
Not specified 3,099,000 493,000 


Total $361,939,000 +43.1 $252,892,000 
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This is a revised figure for 1954; the original sales 
were $36,880,000 of ethical and $8,504,000 of pro- 
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LAXATIVES, ANTACIDS, ETC. 


1958 % Change 1954 

Solid antacids $22,624,000 —16.1 $27,076,000 
Liquid antacids 32,576,000 +82.0 17,919,000 
Other antacids 2,512,000 oe 1,662,000 

Total antacids $57,712,000 + 23.6 $46,657,000 
Mineral oils and emulsions 9,971,000 —10.7 11,166,000 
Salines 6,701,000 — 20.5 8,426,000 
Bulk laxatives 7,346,000 +17.0 6,278,000 
Vegetable laxatives 8,958,000 oe a 
Other laxatives 37,782,000 — 30,441,000 


Total laxatives $70,764,000 +25.7 $56,311,000 
Milk of magnesia, liquid and tablets —— —- 11,892,000 
Other gastro-intestinal 

medications 29,150,000 — 6,683,000 
Not specified 1,486,000 — 1,825,000 
Total $159,112,000 +-29.0 $123,368,000 


prietary preparations. Pet and small animal prepara- 
tions were valued at $14,296,000 in 1958, an 86.4 per 
cent increase over $7,671,000 in 1954. The original 
1954 figure in this group was $10,131,000, with $6,- 
576,000 of ethical preparations. 

The over-all total for antibiotics increased from 
$252,892,000 in 1954 by 43.1 per cent to $361,939.- 
000 for 1958. Penicillin and combinations were down 
6.9 per cent to $71,429,000 and streptomycin and 
dihydrostreptomycin and combinations declined by 
49.9 per cent to $6,398,000. Broad- and medium-spec- 
trum antibiotics, valued at $240,475,000 for 1958, 
were included in all other antibiotics in 1958; the 
totals increased by 68.9 per cent 

Cough and cold products (excluding analgesics 
and antihistamines) more than doubled from 1954 
to 1958, shipments increasing by 113.5 per cent from 
$64,556,000 to $137,774,000. In 1954, these sales in- 
cluded $24,448,000 of ethical preparations and $38,- 
771,000 proprietaries. Solid cough _ preparations 
(cough drops, lozenges, gums, and pastilles to retail 
at more than 10 cents per package, and cold tablets) 
were valued at $17,257,000, a 45.0 per cent increase 
over $11,895,000 in 1954. In the latter year, ethical 
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COUGH AND COLD PRODUCTS 
1958 % Change 1954 














Solid cough preparations $17,257,000 + 45.0 $11,895,000 
Cough syrups 46,165,000 +108.0 22,226,000 
Salves and ointments 33,101,000 +160.6 12,743,000 
Nasal preparations 15,922,000 +- 26.4 12,632,000 
All others 21,915,000 oe 3,723,000 
Not specified 3,414,000 — 1,337,000 
Total $137,774,000 +113.5 $64,556,000 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
Millions of Dollars 
200 
1SO 
100 
50 
g 3 
O}+ er) t 2s 
o/s e 1s | 
Poultry Livestock Smal! animals 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
1958 % Change 1954 
Poultry products $37,390,000 +36.4 $27,444,000 
Livestock products 33,668,000 —29.7 47,844,000 
Pet and small animal products 14,296,000 +86.4 7,671,000 
Not specified 2,405,000 — 2,815,000 
Total $87,759,000 + 2.3 $85,774,000 


sales were valued at $3,158,000. Cough syrup ship- 
ments of $46,165,000 in 1958 were 108.0 per cent 
(Continued on page 127) 
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PACKAGING 
PHARMACEUTICAL AEROSOLS * 


BY JOHN J. GRAHAM SCHERING CORPORATION 


* Presented 
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annual meeting of the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
May 1960. 





nn are the baby of the aerosol in- 
dustry; we have all seen that the pharmaceutical aer- 
osol has great growth potential. It may never attain 
the volume of insecticides or hair sprays, but it should 
provide a comfortable income to fillers, valve manu- 
facturers, and container manufacturers. 

We have many of the problems of the other manu- 
facturers, and, in addition, conservative methods of 
advertising and packaging and the rigid controls of 
the Food and Drug Administration. We must sub- 
mit data to the FDA on stability, shelf life, effective- 
ness, and side effects of the preparation, as well as 
spray rate and delivery. 

We must furnish data from our laboratories to 
show that both the active ingredients and the inert 
materials are stable for a period of time; also that 
leakage of propellent is low enough so that less than 
10 per cent is lost over a stated period of time. If the 
material is stable for two years, or if 10 per cent 
propellent is lost in two years, our label must carry 
a two-year expiration date. Because of the distribu- 
tion system in depth that pharmaceutical concerns 
use, prescriptions containing a two-year outdating 
could be uneconomical to produce. Therefore, we look 
for a minimum shelf life of three years. 

The FDA must be furnished with the results of 
the testing of clinical material by specialists in this 
field throughout the country. We must record both 
effectiveness and any side effects reported by inde- 
pendent doctors. We must indicate the percentage of 
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material sprayed, per two or three seconds of valve 
activation, and, in metered valves, the exact amount 
of material delivered on each application. This cannot 
vary by more than +10 per cent. 

We do not advertise in magazines or newspapers, 
on radio or television, but we do advertise in medical 
journals and to doctors, either by direct mailings or 
by personal contact through our representatives. Clin- 
ical investigations are reported as publications in 
medical journals. 

For prescription items, we cannot use lithographed 
containers, but must have paper labels with direc- 
tions to the customer attached so that the pharmacist 
can easily remove the label copy and affix the pre- 
scription label. 

We entered the aerosol field principally for the 
same reason many other industries have accepted 
aerosols; ease of application, economy, and controlled 
dosage forms. When the aerosol is used as a gimmick, 
it will not sell. This has been proved by many items 
that have reached the market. 

In June 1958, we introduced Meti-Derm Aerosol, 
and it was well received by the medical profession. 
Advantages over our cream preparations (described 
in detail) can be easily seen. When we first started 
development work on this product, we used the 0.018- 
in. body opening which delivered 114 gm./sec. of ma- 
terial. Our 150-gm. container was then emptied in 
100 seconds. The patient would receive approximate- 
ly three times as much medication as was necessary. 
This aerosol was not economical. By switching to the 
0.013 low-spray rate body valve, which delivered 0.5 
gm./sec., this same container then would last three 
times as long. 

Physicians now wanted a smaller container so that 
the patient with limited skin irritation would not self- 
prescribe. Using approximately half the contents of 
our large package, and receiving excellent effects, he 
might give the remaining medication to a relative or 
friend who had what he thought was a similar prob- 
lem, and might inadvertently cause some difficulty to 
this individual. By developing a smaller package this 
could be eliminated. Which container should we use? 
Tin, glass, stainless steel, or aluminum? The standard 
tin can manufacturers make no containers smaller 
than 3 oz. Glass does not appear similar to the 
original package. Stainless steel is not an economical 
container, unless it is definitely required for stability. 
We found that there were no stability problems with 
aluminum, and this new package looks like a small 
replica of our larger size. Simultaneously we adopted 
the vapor tap for application of our preparation both 
in an upright and in an inverted position, to simplify 
application for the consumer. 

On the development of this smaller container, we 
ran into a problem of dip tube growth, which caused 
the end of the tube to be sealed off at the bottom of 
the flat container. The standard 3-0z. can with the 
convex bottom did not present this problem, as the 
dip tube grew toward the corner and could not seal 
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off. In our original development work, the valve sup- 
plier recommended the length of tubing required, and 
on a Saturday morning we filled off approximately 
3,000 cans. The following Monday, approximately 
75 per cent would not spray. 

With the aid of the valve supplier and our own 
pharmacology department, we took X-ray pictures 
of the dip tubes in finished containers, and deter- 
mined that 2 in. of polyethylene dip tube will grow 
about 1% in. in the presence of Propellent 11. It was 
then an easy matter to establish specifications. We 
would have saved quite a bit of time if the suppliers 
had made us aware of this growth problem. 

It is interesting to note that many patients felt the 
cooling effect of this aerosol was beneficial to the 
irritation, but by the same token there were some 
complaints on cooling due to evaporation of pro- 
pellent. As a result, this month we introduced a new 
package containing a metered dose of an aerosol 
foam. This gives the consumer an economical dose 
whereby one shot can cover an area of approximately 
9 sq. in. There were many problems in the develop- 
ment of this package, such as valve specifications, 
molding of the outer case, and filling problems, which 
will not be discussed fully here. 

We have an incoming inspection by the quality 
control department to check the components at a 1.5 
per cent A.Q.L. level based on the MIL statistical 
sample program, and to run the following tests on 
valve components. 

1. Shelf Life Tests. Samples of cans are filled, 
weighed, and stored under various temperature con- 
ditions and re-weighed periodically to determine the 
loss. These results are then checked statistically to 
determine whether the requirements are satisfactory. 

2. Use Life. Containers are filled, sprayed, and 
weighed, stored at room temperature for 24 hours, re- 
weighed, sprayed, weighed, stored for 24 hours, and 
re-weighed. This is continued for six successive days. 
The loss in weight between use is calculated to deter- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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TM FILLERS ROLLS 


IN PHARMACEUTICAL AEROSOLS“ 


BY ALFRED P. MASON AND JOHN W. HART oon c. stacrort & sons 


_ pharmaceuticals have arrived. It might be 
well to study this growth, in order to associate the 
contract filler with the pharmaceutical industry. 

I’m sure that many progressive pharmaceutical 
companies turned their heads to the aerosol industry 
as soon as there was the slightest rumbling. They 
took note and watched an amazing industry develop. 
They noticed the small snowball roll and turn into 
the mammoth it is today. Many of these companies 
saw the potential and the advantages of having their 
products aerosolized. But in spite of the foresight the 
managements of these companies used, a great deal 
of credit must go to the CSMA. 

Just as the pharmaceutical manufacturer looked 
to the aerosol industry, the aerosol industry stared 
right back. They saw a great potential just lying 
dormant, and decided to do something about it. This 
was acccomplished by holding a symposium with 
the cooperation of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy. This was well attended, and certainly accom- 
plished its purpose. It stimulated a great deal of in- 
terest between these two fields. This started the as- 
sociation of the giant pharmaceutical industry with 
the baby aerosol industry—one which has grown 
into a young man today. It is still young, and as it 
matures it will learn many things, but the important 
thing is that it is young and enthusiastic. 


*Presented at the annual meeting of the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers Association, May 1960. 
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But how did it progress from childhood to the 
young man it is today? There are many factors, and 
I don’t mean to slight any one of them, but in our 
opinion this was accomplished by the aerosol filler. 
His aggressiveness and, I might add, humility, sent 
him to the door of the pharmaceutical companies. He 
meekly knocked and, much to his surprise was invited 
in. He presented his case, which was very simple: “I 
can’t fill pharmaceutical aerosols without your help. 
and you can’t fill them without mine.” 

At this point, we might mention that aerosolizing 
pharmaceutical products is not a gimmick, but rather 
a must. The advantages of longer shelf life, accom- 
plished by (a) the removal of air and (b) freedom 
from contamination, are very good selling points. 
Many of us as users have noticed this. How many 
times have we given vitamin syrup to our children. 
each time letting more air into the jar, and had diffi- 
culty in replacing the top because of crystallized 
sugar. Also, if we use a dropper, the same dropper is 
often used to apply vitamins directly into the mouths 
of our children—is it contaminated? 

Who here would like to spread a burn ointment on 
a first or second degree burn? In dermatological ap- 
plications, don’t you think we are sometimes doing 
more harm than good by spreading ointments over 
unaffected areas near the periphery of the infected 
area? These are just some of the advantages. There 
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are many others, such as ease of application, especial- 
ly when for therapeutic reasons an aerosolized form 
is quicker acting, not to mention applications to areas 
inside the body cavities that are virtually inaccessible 
to drops, brushes, swabs, etc. 

The pharmaceutical people know better than we 
that the aerosol has many other uses in their field, 
and I’m sure these are being developed and _ re- 
searched at this very moment. 

Along with our introduction to the pharmaceutical 
people—a breed usually prone to scepticism concern- 
ing other industries—an important consideration is to 
develop confidence. The filler must convince him 
that not only has the aerosol industry come of age, 
but so has he, the filler. We are in a position to proc- 
ess his product with the same quality and consci- 
entiousness that he employs in his own plant. If I 
introduce you to a friend of mine, in your initial im- 
pression or sizing up will be his appearance. Is he 
neat, well dressed, well groomed? Yes, good house- 
keeping is very essential at the initial meeting. The 
filler’s plant might be very busy, but to use a trite 
expression, everything should have a_ place and 
everything should be in its place. 

We are not interested in packing a product in an 
aerosol merely because “it’s considered a new gim- 
mick”—it must be shown that it has a practical and 
therapeutic value. Although it is easily forgotten, this 
group is especially aware of the dangers of produc- 
ing aerosols that really have no value. As a matter of 
fact, that is one of the functions of this organization, 
to help individual members to produce good products 
so that public confidence is built up rather than 
destroved. 

The filler or loader may go to the pharmaceutical 
company with a certain developed product in his 
hands, but this is really meant to stimulate interest. 


He would prefer that the potential customer take this 
idea and expound on it, therefore, making it his own. 
Once the seeds have been planted, then the develop- 
ment groups in the pharmaceutical companies begin 
to work on this product idea. This development work 
is done in conjunction with the filler. In essence, we 
are saying “Here’s an idea, what do you think? We 
think this is a good approach, but naturally you know 
more about it than we do.” We can supply the in- 
formation with regards to the propellent. We can 
tell you about solubilities, compatibilities, and vari- 
ous other aspects concerning the union of the concen- 
trate and the propellent. We can also work on the 
discharge rate, the amount of active ingredients de- 
posited, the rate of their deposit, and various other 
aspects of the valve and formula combination. The 
filler can also provide such services as oven testing or 
shelf-life determination regarding the formula with 
respect to the component parts used. 

While all these things are going on between the 
filler’s technical staff and the pharmaceutical staff. a 
very important thing is taking place unbeknown to 
the parties participating. What could be so important, 
when those participating do not even know it is tak- 
ing place? You could call it a sixth sense or a fourth 
dimension—1t is familiarization. Yes, one of the most 
important keys in any successful undertaking is get- 
ting acquainted. Although a road map is a big help in 
a strange territory, it is far better to have someone 
with you who knows the way. Once you have been 
there, you are acquainted with it, and the more you 
travel that road the better you know it. 

Let’s assume we have a product that serves a need 
and for which there is a market. Our next step in this 
cooperative effort is to discover how we can control 
it. This enhances many of the things mentioned 

(Continued on page 106) 
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SUPERMARKET 
VERSUS 
DRUGSTORE 


BY L. STAMBOVSKY, Ph.G. 


“The future form of retail pharmacy is being molded 
by relentless evolutionary and revolutionary proc- 
esses. The century-old pathway of goods from pro- 
ducer to consumer is fast disappearing from the 
American scene and is being replaced by a more 
efficient means of distribution. American ingenuity, 
responsible for mass production, has at last been im- 
plemented in mass distribution; thus we have self- 
service. In the beginning, this innovation was applied 
primarily to packaged foodstuffs; today a housewife 
may select directly from merchandise ranging from 
apples to zithers. 


Grocery Industry First 

The retail grocery industry was first to appreciate 
and utilize the many advantages of self-service. From 
an experimental embryo, the self-service, one-stop 
supermarket has collectively grown into a Colossus 
with tentacles grasping at every organ of the mer- 
cantile body. Retail pharmacy has not yet realized 
that the grocery store has already syphoned off al- 
most half of the total business in goods formerly pur- 
chased in drugstores. Packaged medication, health 
and beauty aids, and toiletries have been singled out 
as the most attractive of all nonfood lines by the 
supermarkets. There are a number of sound reasons 
for their interest: first, they have discovered that 
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practically all merchandise heretofore more or less 
exclusively associated with the drugstore, with the 
exception of prescriptions and certain dangerous 
drugs, can be included in their operations without 
any increased effort or expense; second, when the 
grocery industry learned that packaged medication. 
health and beauty aids, and toiletries yielded a gross 
profit of from 33 to 40 per cent, and when they con- 
trasted this markup with the 23 per cent to which 
they have been accustomed for many years, needless 
to say their hunger became voracious. This huge 
differential in gross profit has set off a stampede. 
especially among the supermarkets, to take over the 
entire health and beauty business, which, exclusive 
of prescriptions, totaled about five and one-half bil- 
lion dollars in 1958. The retail grocery industry is 
thoroughly familiar with astronomical figures but 
that figure is, even to them, a tempting piece of high- 
profit business. 


Outside Forces Aiding Supermarkets 

The supermarkets are aware that retail pharmacy 
can offer but feeble resistance to their encroachment. 
They are utterly contemptuous of the merchandising 
ability, purchasing power, and financial strength of 
the corner drugstore. Therefore, they are of the 
opinion that their seizure of the health and beauty 
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EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH AND BEAUTY AIDS, 1958 facts are worthy of mention: in 1947 the drugstore 4 

en @ineeiy stave sold about 29 per cent of all cleansing tissues—today I 

Ta ee eee his share is only 14 per cent of the total sales in this ‘ 

nna wrestle a aaa 87000 64 commodity; sanitary napkins were actually pion- 

and gums" : 41,520,000 6,430,000 15 eered in the drug store—in 1947 the pharmacist ' 

“ae on nie < transacted 47 per cent of all sales in this feminine 4 
Cough and cold, ointments pi ple necessity, but in 1958 only 26 per cent remained in 
Cold tablets, capsules 51,860,000 porte #3 his hands. Packaged medication, health and beauty 
i ain? 36,450,000 8,600,000 24 aids, and toiletries generated 93.45 million dollars 
po magnesia, liquid pep iow Peer ni - worth of business in the grocery orbit in 1947; this 


Aspirin-salicylate compounds 201,420,000 95,780,000 48 


Antacids (all forms) 45,000,000 16,770,000 37 per cent increase in 11 years. In the year 1947, the 
First aid products 147,070,000 42,220,000 29 . : ‘ pe 

Siby powder 20,520,000 8,920,000 43 retail drug industry showed a grand total of $1,317.- 
Tooth paste 222,590,000 134,730,000 61 840,000 in sales of packaged over-the-counter medica- 
Mouthwashes 63,940,000 23,500,000 37 : nalihe ies ag f } : OKs 

Shampoos 155,900,000 73,540,000 47 tion, health and beauty aids; 11 years later, in 1958, 
Men's hair tonics 66,520,000 25,000,000 38 this figure expanded to $2,003,800,000—far less than 
Razor blades 1118,890,000 65,670,000 48 


External personal deodorants 89,650,000 28,900,000 32 


EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH AND BEAUTY AIDS, 1958 


General Headings 
Drugstore 


Total volume Drugstore percentage of 


all outlets in dollars total volume 

Packaged medication 1,550,060,000 1,047,880,000 68 The Future 

Prescription accessories 205,560,000 89,990,000 44 5 c ; 

First aid goods 147,070,000 90,030,000 61 In respect to this discussion, no one can predict the 
Foot products 52,220,000 31,540,000 60 future with certainty, although occasionally events o 
Baby needs 484,510,000 118,030,000 24 ey sebaimbida gh occasionally events of 
leiden annie 230,520,000 89,990,000 39 the immediate past suggest with some accuracy 
Toiletries (all) 2,979,050,000 799,390,000 27 events to come. The current situation seems to pres- 


Total for drugs, health aids, 


beauty aids and toiletries 7,405,840,000 3,826,990,000 52 


aid business will not entail an exhausting battle with 
retail pharmacy. Thus far their judgment seems to 
be correct. Their ambitions are being effectively as- 
sisted by the unremitting efforts of certain agencies 
to destroy the legal barriers confining the sales of cer- 
tain drugs and packaged medication to drugstores 
only. This is meant to include the full drug line with 
the exception of prescriptions and a few obviously 
dangerous drugs. Naturally, the grocery industry 
would welcome the leveling of all restrictions that 
still limit the sales of certain classes of goods to the 
retail pharmacy, since the more items that are avail- 
able, the greater will be their profit. We might sum 
up this facet of the matter by this statement: The 
National Association of Food Chains openly declared 
war on restrictive laws and Fair Trade, admitting 
that the supermarkets’ most important nonfood 
source of revenue is health and beauty aids, and 
that such merchandise composes half of all nonfood 
volume. 


Relative Positions of Retail Grocery and 
Retail Pharmacy 

The tables depict the comparative positions of the 
retail grocery and drug industries in the sales of 
health and beauty goods. It is apparent that retail 
pharmacy has lost from 30 to 70 per cent of the sales 
in merchandise heretofore more or less exclusively 
associated with the drugstore. A number of salient 
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figure rose to 942.79 million in 1958, nearly a 1000 


100 per cent growth. The 1,000 per cent increment 
attained by the grocery trade, when contrasted with 
that achieved by the retail drug business, brings into 
sharp focus the speed and direction of change in con- 
sumer preference. 


age that business in packaged medication, health and 
beauty aids, and toiletries will be absorbed almost 
entirely by the retail grocery industry. There are 
about 318,000 retail grocery stores in the United 
States—about 298,000 independents and 22,523 
supermarkets; the latter claim a volume of 32.4 bil- 
lion dollars or about 70 per cent of total grocery sales. 
Their phenomenal growth is further illustrated by 
their performance between the years 1951, when 
they sold 12 billion dollars worth of merchandise, and 
1959, when their sales reached 32.4 billion. From 
1957 to 1958, the retail grocery business as a whole 
(Continued on page 112) 
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LD. a bleak, snow-swept evening last winter, over 


two-thousand men of industry, many from out-of 
town, journeyed from their warm offices to the Wal 
dorf, donned their tuxedos, and stood up to be count 
ed at the thirty-fourth Annual Dinner of the Drug. 
Chemical and Allied ‘Trades Association. 
Professionals at the hotel were amazed to find that 





of the 2560 or so reservations, 2.075 hardy souls had 
braved the elements to attend. “TL can’t understand 
it.” said the headwaiter in the Grand Ballroom, “most 
other organizations would have cancelled the din 
ner.” It was testimony to the strength of the organi 
zation, which is celebrating its 70th birthday this 
year. 

Charles [,. Huisking, a veteran of 62 years in the 
drug trade, a long-time member of the association. 
and its president from 1925 to 1926, recently re 
called the reasons for the first affair. “In 1926 we 
were able to get 150 industry leaders to come to the 
old Waldorf Astoria, Our first speaker was then Gov 
ernor of New York, Charles Whitman, our toast 
master was Henry S. Chatfield.” 

Mr. Huisking, whose son Bill is currently presi 

DCAT dent of the DCA'T, remembers that ‘the trade was 
still made up of various types of businesses with very 
little that could be called common ground. T was then 


Th reesCco re a broker representing a number of wholesalers, so it 


was easy for me to see many of the executives in the 





industry throughout the course of my business day. 
and Ten But there was no real strength in the DCAT, except 
that of a few interested members.” 
BY TED KLEIN According to Mr. Huisking, the annual dinner was 
born of the need to get top trade executives together 
socially, so they could see how many common prob 


lems they shared. | 


Sharp Comment 

The beginnings of the DCAT were anything but 
humble—several leaders served as its parents. This 
origin was chronicled in the trade press by an edi 
torial in the June 4th, 1890 issue of Orl, Paint & 
Drug Reporter under the headline “Organizing The 
Drug Trade,” which said, in part: “The initial steps 
have been taken for an organization among the 
wholesale druggists, manufacturing pharmacists, and 
chemists of this city, and what seemed an extreme 
improbability until now may eventually come to 
pass... Sharp comment has been made on the apathy 
displayed here . . . the term ‘shiftless’ has been ap 
plied more than once by the out-of-town firms when 
referring to the go-as-you-please methods in vogue in 
New York.” It also indicated that one Albert Plaut 
of the firm Lehn & Fink advanced arguments in fa 
vor of an association for the discussion of subjects 
affecting the trade. 

Elsewhere in the same paper, an item reported that 
Mr. Plaut had the support of “favorable remarks” 
from Messrs. John McKesson, Jr., S$. W. Fairchild. 
Henry Dailley, Jr.. T. F. Main, and George J. Sea 
bury. 


ee 
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Left to right: R. A. Clark, J. 1. Baker, program chairman; W. J. 
Schieffelin, Ill, Schieffelin, treasurer; E. W. Kintner, Federal Trade 


Between that day in June and October 30th of the 
same year, Mr. Plaut and a dozen others were able 
to organize a Drug Trade Section of The Board of 
Trade and Transportation in New York. 

The report of the committee, signed by temporary 
chairman George J. Seabury, called attention to the 
fact that “nearly every prominent branch of trade 
and commerce is organized but our own.” The head 
ing of the report thus summarized its intent: “A 
CareruL Perusat Is Requesrep now that we 
have the opportunity, let us permanently organize 
the Drug Trade and its allied branches.” The branch 
es referred to were wholesale druggists, manufac 
turing chemists, manufacturing pharmacists, perfum 
ers, and importers of drugs, chemicals, and essential 
oils, But it was agreed that “by resolution other 
branches may be added from time to time.” There 


are now nine bran hes. 


THE NINE INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE DCAT 


1. Drug Manufacturing 

2. Chemical Manufacturing 

3. Drug Distribution (Wholesale, Retail, Chains) 
4. Agents, Brokers, Distributors and Exporters 

5. Cosmetics and Toiletries 

6. Essential Oils, Aromatic Chemicals and Flavors 
7. Containers and Packaging 

8. Publications, Advertising and Promotion 

9. Allied Trades 


The 1960 roster begins with the A. & M. Tool & 
Die Co., Inc. (Saga Packaging Div.) of Southbridge. 
Viass., and the list of 800 or so members ends with 
Zenith Laboratories, Inc. of Englewood, N. J. These 
two firms are by no means the largest—E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, Sterling Drug, American Home Prod- 
ucts, Allied Chemical, and Owens-Illinois Glass are 
all members. But along with these and other giants 
are smaller firms in 225 cities and 35 states of this 
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Commission, speaker; H. L. Booth, secretary: W. W. Huisking, Huisking, 
president; J. Day, Dow, vice-president; W. J. Quinn, Merck, counsel 


country, Canada, Mexico, and Newfoundland who 
are, in fact, the backbone of our economy and the 
heart and soul of every industrial organization. 
DCAT, to provide a closer liaison with its 350 
member firms outside of the New York metropolitan 
area, has set up a nonresident advisory committee. 
Its eleven members, each representing a major geo 
graphical area of the U. S., meet periodically to dis 
cuss ways of augmenting DCAT services to its wide 
spread membership, who in turn represent the in 
terests of the nonresident members in their areas. 


DCAT Services 

No organization could keep growing, and raise its 
dues from time to time, without keeping its mem 
bers relatively happy. DCAT dues are now $100 per 
year for firms within 75 miles of New York—John 
McKesson, Jr., and his friends paid considerably less 
than that in 1891! 

The first act of the organization. once established. 
was to make known its views on important legisla 
tion pending before Congress. For example, in De 
cember 1891, the Committee on Legislation reported 
having drawn up a bill “in regard to rebate on alco 
hol used in the manufacture of articles for export.” 
This bill was offered as an amendment to the 243th 
Section of a law entitled “An Act to Reduce the 
Revenue and Equalize Duties on Imports. and for 
Other Purposes.” 

The voice of the organization was also raised on 
the Paddock Pure Food & Drug Act of 1892. In that 
year, the DCAT drew up an official list of tares on 
original packages of crude drugs. This list of tares. 
now in its fifth revision, is a standard for the entire 
industry. Another example of the official status of the 

(Continued on page 118) 
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TOTAL AEROSOLS 
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498,288,000 UNITS 
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The ninth annual Aerosol Pressure Products Sur 
vey of the Aerosol Division of the Chemical Specialty 
Manufacturers Association resulted in an estimate 
that the total number of nonfood aerosols produced 
in 1959 in the United States and Canada was 375 
million, an increase of about 22 per cent over the 470) 
million units estimated for 1958. 

Questionnaires were sent to 217 companies with 
filling lines (211 in 1958), and of these 19 reported 
no production and 115 reported in detail (compared 
with 95 in the preceding year). To reach a more 
representative estimate, data from container manu- 
facturers and aerosol valve makers were accumu- 
lated. Domestic aerosol containers produced and sold 
for nonfood products as reported for 1959 by seven 
can companies and a number of glass companies. 
were 584.0 million units, compared with 472.8 mil- 
lion cans from six companies in 1958. Nine valve 
manufacturers produced and sold 604.0 million units 
in 1959, while 10 manufacturers reported 547.8 muil- 
lion in 1958. 

Differences between the tabulated data and the 
estimated total can be accounted for, according to the 
Product Survey Committee, by deficiencies in re- 
porting in seven categories. In each of the following. 


TOTAL AEROSOLS 
MILLION UNITS 
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Personal Household Insect Coatings 
at Products Products Sprays and Finishes 
NONFOOD PRESSURE PACKS 
Thousands of Units 
1959 % Change 1958 % Change 1957 
Personal Products 219,895 +23.0 178,842 + 1.9 175,583 
Household Products 137,333 +906 72,063 -+ 2.8 70,137 
Insect Sprays 65,911 +53.9 42,300 + 1.7 41,608 
Coatings 52,556 +74.5 30,123 —17.5 36,528 
Miscellaneous 22,592 — 18,056 — 15,636 
Total 498,288 -+46.0 341,384 + 0.6 339,491 
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PERSONAL PRODUCTS AEROSOLS 
1959 
219,895,000 UNITS 
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production should be adjusted upward: Insect Sprays 
by 15 million, Coatings by 4 million, Room De- 
odorants by 10 million, Shave Creams by 5 million, 
Hair Sprays by 20 million, Dental Creams by 4 mil- 
lion, and Cologne by 5 million. 

The Committee made a number of observations 
concerning the data. Hair Spray was again the larg- 
est single item, although the total reflected a drop in 
production. The drop might be ascribed to adverse 
publicity concerning toxicity and to a patent conflict. 

Colognes and Perfumes showed substantial growth. 
Containers of one ounce and under have become a 
significant factor. 

The new category of Waxes is even larger than 
shown, since the 12-ounce containers of the product 
were tabulated as part of Other Household Products. 

Data for Coatings are a realistic representation of 
the market, since most of the companies involved re- 
ported. 

Considering only the tabulated statistics, total aero- 
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SHAVING LATHER 





PERSONAL PRODUCTS AEROSOLS 
1958 
178,841,000 UNITS 


PERSONAL PRODUCTS 
Thousands of Units 
1959 % Change 1958 % Change 1957 
Hair Sprays and 





Dressings 79,687 - 13.9 92,594 1.9 94,432 
Shaving Lather 72,611 -=+- 60.2 45,314 10.9 50,868 
Colognes and 

Perfumes 34,077 151.3 13,563 24.2 17,881 
Dental Cream 11,242 12.9 12,906 — —— 
Medicinals and 

Pharmaceuticals 10,036 + 40.8 7,130 +-22.9 5,799 
Others 12,242 —— 7335 6,602 
Total 219,895 -+- 23.0 178,842 + 1.9 175,583 


sol units increased from 1958 to 1959 by 46.0 per 
cent, from 341,384,000 to 498,288,000. Personal 
Products are still the largest subdivision, increasing 
by 23.0 per cent from 178,842,000 to 219,895,000, 
but this group in 1959 accounted for only 44.2 per 
cent of the total, compared with 52.4 per cent in the 
previous year. Household Products increased by 90.6 
per cent, or from 72,063,000 in 1958 to 137,333,000 
in 1959, respectively 21.1 and 27.6 per cent of the 
total. Insect Sprays, increasing by 53.9 per cent. 
totaled 65,911,000 or 13.1 per cent of the total in 
1959 and 42,300,000 or 12.4 per cent in 1958. Coat- 
ings and Finishes in 1959 accounted for 52,556,000 
units in 1959, an increase of 74.5 per cent over 30.- 
123,000 in 1958, the proportion of the total increas- 
ing from 8.8 to 10.5 per cent. 

Hair Sprays and Dressings, still the largest group 
in Personal Products, declined by 13.9 per cent to 
79,687,000 units in 1959, compared with 92,594,000 
in 1958, a drop from 51.8 per cent of Personal Prod- 
ucts to 36.2 per cent. Shaving Lather increased from 
25.3 per cent of Personal Products to 33.0 per cent— 
from 45,314,000 in 1958 to 72,611,000 in 1959—an 
increase of 60.2 per cent. Colognes and Perfumes 
were 151.3 per cent higher, increasing from 13,563.- 
000 to 34,077,000 in 1959, or from 7.6 to 15.5 per 
cent of Personal Products. Medicinal and Pharma- 
ceutical Aerosols increased by 40.8 per cent, from 
7,130,000 in 1958 to 10,036,000 in 1959. @ 
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——_ of Manufactures data for the Toilet Prep- 
arations Industry for 1958 are given in bulletin 
MC(P)-28H-7, available from the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. for 10 cents. We are 


presenting the data, in comparison with 1954 and 
1947 figures, in chart and tabular form for greater 
ease of comprehension. The figures are authorita- 
tive, since manufacturers are required by law to 
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1954 
$728,681 









OTHER COSMETICS 
AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 
S 293,600,000 

40.3% 













HAIR PREPARATIONS 
$ 220,422,000 
30.2% 











DENTIFRICES 
$30,789,000 
18.0% 









TOILET PREPARATIONS 
1958  % Chonge 1954  % Change 1947 


Cosmetics and toilet 
preparations $486,203,000 -+ 66.0 $293,600,000 -+ 43.0 $205,421,000 


Hair preparations 319,725,000 -+45.0 220,422,000 +138.8 | 92,298,000 


Dentifrices 197,851,000 + 51.2 130,789,000 -+ 40.3 93,083,000 
Perfumes, toilet waters, 
colognes 102,948,000 + 33.8 77,041,000 -+ 53.0 50,322,000 
Toilet preparations, 
not specified 12,327,000 ane 6,829,000 aa 13,011,000 
Total $1,119,054,000 +53.7 $728,681,000 + 60.7 $454,135,000 


supply requested information; nevertheless classifica- 
tions are sometimes changed in different census years. 
and some categories, notably soap shaving prepara- 
tions, are not included in the announced totals. Dol- 
lar values are for shipments by manufacturers and 
are not retail values; these may be considered to be 
roughly double the declared manufacturer’s value. 

During 1958, manufacturers in the toilet prepara- 
tions industry shipped products valued at $1,046 
million, an increase of 57 per cent over 1954, accord- 
ing to preliminary results obtained from the 1958 
Census of Manufacturers. Average employment in 
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the industry showed an increase of 19 per cent from 
1954 to 1958, to a total of 29,400 in 1958. Payroll in 
the same period increased 41 per cent, to $94.7 mil- 
lion. Using comparable totals, including soap shav- 
ing products, the value of shipments of toilet prepa- 
rations was $1,119,054,000 in 1958, 53.7 per cent 
greater than the $728,681,000 in 1954, which, in 
turn, was 60.7 per cent greater than the $454,135,000 
in 1947. As shown in the charts and tables, these in- 
clude cosmetics and toilet preparations, hair prepara- 
tions, dentifrices, perfumes and toilet waters, and 
unspecified toilet preparations. 

Among fragrances, the total for 1958 was 33.8 
per cent greater at $102,948,000, with perfume oil 
mixtures and blends increasing by 78.7 per cent to 
$24,572,000, solid and liquid perfumes increasing 
37.9 per cent to $18,081,000, liquid toilet waters and 
colognes increasing 39.8 per cent to $55,511,000, solid 
colognes were 76.1 per cent less, at $1,809,000. 

Hair preparations increased by 138.8 per cent from 
$92,298,000 in 1947 to $220,422,000 in 1954, and 
then by 45.0 per cent to $319,725,000 in 1958. Soap 
shampoos were valued at $38,732,000 in 1958, an 
increase of 87.9 per cent over the $20,628,000 in 
1954, while detergent-based shampoos decreased by 
1.0 per cent from $57,903,000 to $57,378,000. Home 
wave kits and refills declined in value by 11.7 per 
cent from $49,530,000 to $43,692,000. A reversal oc- 
curred from 1954 to 1958: in the earlier year, kits 
were valued at $14,487,000, while refills sold for 
$35,043,000; in 1958, sales of kits were valued at 
$42,724,000, while refill sales amounted only to 
$968,000. In contrast, commercial cold wave prepara- 
tions sales increased by 53.2 per cent from $11,099,- 
000 to $17,000,000. Outstanding changes were shown 
in sales of hair dressings, increasing 97.4 per cent 
from $20,342,000 to $40,100,000; in hair dyes, rinses, 
and tints, up 127.6 per cent from $14,112,000 in 
1954 to $32,162,000 in 1958; and in wave sets, which 
increased 201.9 per cent from $11,563,000 to $34,- 
845,000. 

The increase in dentifrice sales by 51.2 per cent 
from $130,789,000 to $197,851,000 was due largely 
to tooth paste sales, which increased 41.2 per cent 
from $110,825,000 to $156,712,000, and mouthwash 
sales, increasing 255.2 per cent from $6,177,000 to 
$21,941,000. 

Other cosmetics and toilet preparations in 1958 
totaled $498,530,000 in 1958, 66.0 per cent greater 
than $300,429,000 in 1954. These included a 55.0 
per cent increase in creams from $42,150,000 to $65,- 
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PERFUMES, TOILET WATERS, COLOGNES 
1958 % Change 1954 % Change 1947 
Perfume oil mixtures 
and blends 
Perfumes 
(liquid and solid) 18,081,000 -+37.9 
Toilet waters and colognes, 
liquid 55,511,000 -+39.8 39,725,000) 


$24,572,000 +-78.7 $13,764,000 —— — 


13,111,000 —29.9 $18,429,000 


solid 1/809,000 —76.1 7,574,000 + 48.2 31,893,000 
Perfumes, toilet waters, 

not specified 2,975,000 —— 2,867,000 ee — 

Total $102,948,000 +33.8 $77,041,000 -+53.0 $50,322,000 


326,000; an increase of 78.7 per cent in lotions and 
oils, from $42,211,000 to $75,457,000; makeup items 
increased 93.5 per cent to $77,897,000 from $40,232,- 
000; personal hygiene products sales increased 57.8 
per cent to $68,943,000 from $43,714,000; powders 
were 75.3 per cent greater, from $55,067,000 to $97,- 
610,000; and shaving preparations increased only 
17.0 per cent from $55,220,000 to $64,610,000. 

Comparisons of 1958 with 1947 show a uniform 
pattern of increase during the decade. The industry 
as a whole increased by 146.4 per cent from $454,- 
135,000 to $1,119,054,000. This increase was also 
shown, but to different extents, in the major cate- 
gories. Perfumes and toilet waters increased in this 
period by 104.6 per cent, dentifrices by 112.5 per 
cent, and cosmetics and toilet preparations by 136.7 
per cent, while hair preparations showed an outstand- 
ing increase of 246.4 per cent. 

Within the group of hair preparations, from 1947 
to 1958, soap shampoos increased by 168.5 per cent 
while detergent shampoos showed a smaller increase 
of 95.8 per cent; hair tonics increased 92.9 per cent; 


DENTIFRICES : . : . 
1958 % Change 1954  % Change 1947 hair dressings 214.3 per cent; hair dyes, rinses and 
— a wage ss ri ag + vd peor tints 746.4 per cent; wave sets increased from $2,- 
oo powoer ’ e = . ’ ’ ee . ’ ’ 
Denture cleaner 6,257,000 + 16.1 5,384,000 +145.0 2,198,000 013,000 to $34,845,000, or by 1642.3 per cent. 
oh aaa Cosmetic and toilet preparations include subdi- 
rinses 21,941,000 +255.2 6,177,000 — 54.8 13,657,000 Pe ‘ ; 

Other dentifrices 8,199,000 —— 2,697,000 ——_ 2,189,000 visions of creams, lotions, and oils, makeup, personal 
Dentifrices, not hygiene, powders and shaving preparations. Again 
specified 607,000 — 852,000 — oe ‘ 1958 ith 1947 ° - d b 

Total $197,851,000 + 51.2 $130,789,000 + 40.4 $93,083,000 os hi » creams increased by 
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Hair dyes Hoir tonics 
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Permanent Hair Wove sets 


waving dressings 
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HAIR PREPARATIONS 
1958 % Change 1954 %, Change 1947 

Soop shampoos, liquids, pastes, 

creams, jellies $ 38,732,000 + 87.9 $ 20,628,000 43.2 $14,423,000 
Detergent shampoos, 

liquids 41,520,000) 
Detergent shompoos, pastes, | 

creams, jellies 14,383,000! 1.0 
Other detergent 

shampoos 


57,903,000 29,294,000 
| 

1,475,000] 

Hair tonics 22,856,000 + 16.5 

Permanent wave solutions 


557,000 60.6 


19,632,000 11,851,000 


Heat setting 1,413,000 1,435,000 
Cold home 
wave kits 
Cold home 
wave refills 
Commercial 
cold wave 
Hoir dressings 
Hair dyes, 
rinses, tints 


42,724,000} {14,487,000 


968,000] |35,043,000 


14,823,000 
12,764,000 


11,099,000 25.1 
20,342,000 59.5 


17,000,000 
40,100,000 


3,795,000 
2,013,000 


14,112,000 272.0 
11,563,000 474.5 


32,162,000 
Wave sets 34,845,000 
Other hair 
preporations 
Hair preparations, 


not specified 7,628,000 — 6,019,000 — 132,000 
Total $319,725,000 +- 45.0 $220,422,000 -+-138.8 $92,298,000 


24,775,000 8,181,000 1,768,000 


102.6 per cent, lotions and oils by 207.7 per cent, 
makeup by 166.7 per cent, personal hygiene products 
by 132.9 per cent, powders by 120.6 per cent, and 
shaving preparations by only 66.9 per cent. 
Within the group of creams, the greatest relative 
increase in the 1947 to 1958 period was shown by 


lubricating creams, 198.2 per cent, followed by 
cleansing creams, 118.5 per cent, and foundation 


creams, 66.1 per cent. 

Hand lotions, accounting for approximately half 
of the lotions and oils, increased by 164.9 per cent 
from 1947 to 1958. 

Among makeup preparations, rouges showed little 
change, increasing by 16.5 per cent in the period, 
while lipsticks increased by 183.5 per cent, mascara 
and eyeshadow by 350.9 per cent, and manicure 
preparations by 157.2 per cent. 

All deodorants, totaling $54,809,000 in 1958 and 
$13,883,000 in 1947, increased by 294.8 per cent. 
Among powders, the greatest proportional increase 
was in liquid and compact powders, from $3,846,000 
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Personal Creams 
hygiene 


Powders Makeup Lotions 


COSMETICS AND TOILET PREPARATIONS 
1958 % Change 1954 % Change 1947 

Cleansing 

creams $24,211,000 + 48.4 
Foundation 

creams 6,829,000 } 8.9 
Lubricating 

creams 19,789,000 } “i 4 
14,497,000 
65,326,000 


$16,305,000 + 47.1 $11,081,000 


6,273,000 + 52.7 4,109,000 


6,637,000 
10,420,000 
32,247,000 


8,138,000 + 22.5 
11,434,000 
42,150,000 -+ 30.8 


Other creams 
Total creams 
Suntan lotions 
and oils 8,515,000 
Cleansing lotions 12,609,000 
Cosmetic and 
baby oils 
Hand lotions 
Other lotions 
Total lotions 
and oils 75,457,000 
Lipstick 44,432,000 
Rouges 4,709,000 
Mascara, 
eyeshadow 
Manicure 
Total makeup 
Liquid 
deodorant 
Cream 
deodorant 15,165,000 
Other deodorants 16,312,000 
Depilatories 2,102,000 
Bath preparations 12,032,000 
Total personal 
hygiene 
Talcum and toilet 
powder 44,806,000 
Face powder 22,139,000 
Liquid and compact 
powder 13,369,000 
Other powders 17,296,000 
Total powders 97,610,000 
Brushless shave tube 
and jar 6,108,000 
Brushless shave 
aerosols 
Lather shave tube 
and jar 
Lather shove 
aerosols 12,957,000 
Shaving stick, cake, 
powder 3,560,000 
Aftershave lotion 27,836,000 
Other shaving 
preparations 
Total shaving 
Other cosmetics 
Cosmetics not 
specified 22,738,000 
Toilet preparations not 
specified 12,327,000 


Total cosmetics $498,530,000 


1,561,000 566,000 


2,954,000 
13,904,000 
7,661,000 


6,434,000 
22,081,000 
12,135,000 


6,821,000 
36,825,000 
10,687,000 


24,519,000 


15,673,000 
4,041,000 


42,211,000 
23,711,000 
2,056,000 


2,270,000 
7,214,000 
29,198,000 


1,440,000 
13,025,000 
40,232,000 


10,235,000 
18,521,000 
77,897,000 


23,332,000 13,457,000 1,982,000 


11,465,000 
436,000 
1,118,000 
4,620,000 


18,510,000 
3,174,000 
2,964,000 
5,609,000 


68,943,000 43,714,000 29,621,000 


21,370,000 
13,665,000 


27,957,000 
13,205,000 


3,846,000 
5,362,000 
44,243,000 


8,639,000 
5,866,000 
55,667,000 
8,249,000 9,972,000 
4,923,000 — omanm 
5,129,000 6,799,000 10,027,000 
17,434,000 — 


5,405,000 
12,297,000 


2,916,000 
19,524,000 


1,011,000 
38,712,000 
16,315,000 


298,000 
55,220,000 
6,327,000 


4,097,000 
64,610,000 
13,622,000 


8,079,000 —_— 
6,829,000 od 13,011,000 
66.0 $300,429,000 + 37.5 $218,432,000 


to $13,369,000. 

After shave lotions, among shaving preparations. 
increased 126.3 per cent, from $12,297,000 to $27.- 
836,000. @ 
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Atha-Spray, athlete’s foot medication 

introduced by Youngs Rubber Corporation, is the first aerosol can in the 
field with no cap to remove before application. Gold, white, and black 
design by Dixon & Parcels Associates, Inc.. on can by Peerless Tube 
Company; cap by Metal Fabrications, Inc.; display card and boat by 
Lebanon Paper Box Mfg. Company—the card’s stylized footprint is pink. 
Boat of six cards occupies less than one square foot of space. 

Punch hole is for peg display. 
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NEW 
DEODORANT 
PACKAGING 


Filling process, from left to rgiht; bottles entering .MRM filler to re- 
ceive spout for gravity filling. Machine has no-bottle, no-fill feature. 
Filling spout's valve opens only upon contact with the actual bottle. 


WV hier Carter Products, Inc., transferred its pro- 
duction facilities into a new plant at Cranbury, N. J., 
early this year, it gave the company an opportunity 
to improve its “Arrid Whirl-in” deodorant packag- 
ing line. The result is a highly automated and flex- 
ible operation that increased production by 50 per 
cent while significantly reducing the number of 
worker hours required to meet production require- 
ments. 

“Our aim,” explains George Kaufman, packaging 
engineer, “was a versatile packaging line that could 
meet increased output requirements without sig- 
nificant increase in personnel or worker hours.” 

Among the new equipment in the line that has 
helped to achieve this is a machine that applies both 
the plastic fitment receptacle and the roll-on ball 
insert to each container in a single automatic opera- 
tion. The machine operates in tandem with an auto- 
matic, high-speed screw capper. Manufactured by 
Resina Automatic Machinery Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, New York, both the applicator and capper are 
controlled by a single operator and insert roll-on as- 
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Operator examines bottles cleaned by Sanitair Air Cleaner (left) and 
taken from line moving toward MRM 24-spout automatic rotary vacuum 
filler (right). Tank at left, background, holds deodorant for filler. 


semblies and caps at speeds 50 per cent greater than 
that previously achieved by eight manual workers. 

Another key unit is a 24-spout automatic gravity 
filler developed by MRM Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York. Operating at the line’s 150-unit-per- 
minute speed, this machine replaces two twin-head 
piston fillers which together produced 100 units per 
minute. The new filler eliminates the problem of 
foaming during filling, thus preventing underfill and 
assuring uniform and accurate fills. 





Complete operation of Resina DBA Ball and Fitment Applicator, from 
left to right: single, straight-line operation machine applies a plastic 
fitment receptacle, a roll-on ball, and tamps ball into receptacle. 


The line handles 1-0z. and 11-0z. glass containers. 
Easily adapted for change in bottle size, its machines 
require only change parts to go from production of 
one size to the other. Changeovers are made rapidly 
after working hours, so that no production time is 
lost in the process. 

The output of the Arrid line in New Jersey is sup- 
plemented by that of another line comprised of vir- 
tually the same machines at Carter’s Momence, 
Illinois plant. 
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The Magic Touch of Aerosol Packaging 


could be your 5 for bigger pharmaceutical sales 


Ever ask yourself these questions? Would my 
pharmaceutical product be “better” as an aerosol ? 
Would aerosol packaging make it easier to use or 
more acceptable? Would it generate more sales? 
Would it yield a better margin of profit? Chances 
are, if your product can be sprayed, poured, dusted 
or daubed the answer to all these questions is yes! 

Last year sales of aerosol pharmaceuticals 
jumped to 14 million units valued at $23 million*. 
This was an increase of 50° in 1959 over 1958 

. and the market is still growing fast. By 1961 
aerosol pharmaceutical sales are expected to ex- 
ceed $60 million! 

Right now’s the time to plan on capturing your 
share of the booming aerosol pharmaceutical mar- 
ket. And to help you get started in aerosol packag- 
ing of your medicinal product, General Chemical 
offers many valuable services. 


Forward Research 
As an extension of its own aerosol research and 
development program, General Chemical has in- 
itiated a grant-in-aid program at a large eastern 
college of pharmacy expressly for the study of phar- 
maceuticals in aerosols. Such research on all phases 
of pharmaceuticals as aerosols will help accelerate 
development of many new products. Also, advance 
research in our aerosol laboratories has led to the 
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development of typical formulations for a number 
of new or improved aerosol products. These are 
available to interested marketers. 


Contract Fillers 
We will also be glad to put you in touch with highly 
capable contract fillers, who can put up small test 
runs for you or handle full-scale commercial pro- 
duction. They will work with you from planning 
and testing through to volume filling. You don’t 
have to invest a cent in equipment or production 
personnel when you work with these contract fillers! 


For further information—or if you would like to 
arrange for a special presentation—write today to 
“Genetron” Dept., General Chemical Division, 
Allied Chemical Corporation. +*tstimated by Market Surveys 


Dept., General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical Corporation 


genetron 


aerosol propellants 


Putting the ‘‘push"’ in America’s finest aerosols 


llied 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


hemical 
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Working in tandem with Resina DBA, the Resina RU-200 capper that ap 
plies polystyrene screw cap tightening it with four pairs of wheels. Air- 
tight bottle is easily opened. One operator supervises both machines. 


sefore filling and capping operations begin, each 
bottle is thoroughly cleaned of any impurities that 
may have entered during transit. The cleaning is 
performed by a Sanitair Air Cleaner manufactured 
by U. S. Bottlers Machinery, Chicago. Rotary in op 
eration, the cleaner thoroughly processes each _bot- 
tle, then shunts it back onto the conveyor for filling. 

The MRM 24-spout rotary filler is a completely 
automatic machine equipped with rubber tipped 


Final job is packaging individual bottles in individual cardboard con- 
tainers (above). Jones Constant Motion Cartoner opens cartons for in- 
sertion of bottles, then closes each, before packaging in dozen lots. 


spouts that descend to make contact with the empty 
bottle. The contact opens the spout’s valve, allowing 
gravity flow of the liquid into the bottle. Use of 
gravity fill prevents foaming and subsequent under- 
fill. 

The roll-on assembly is applied in a continuous 
straight-line, automatic operation by the Resina DBA 
Fitment and Ball Applicator. The plastic fitment, on 
which the rolling ball is subsequently placed, is fed 
by a hopper into a chute. A set of arms then restrains 
the fitment until contact with the conveyor-borne 
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glass bottle removes and places the fitment. The 
next fitment on the chute then automatically moves 
into pickup position. The polystyrene rolling ball is 
then applied in the same manner. It first rests on top 
of the fitment receptacle and is inserted when the 
container passes under an arm that is positioned to 
supply sufficient pressure to push the ball into the 
receptacle. 

The Resina RU-200 capper puts on and tightens 
the polystyrene cap that covers the rolling ball as- 
sembly. Using the same hopper, chute, and restrain- 
ing arm principle as the Fitment and Ball Applicator, 
the capper puts the screw cap on the glass bottle. The 


















Arrid bottles gathered in an Island Accumulator before feeding into a 
Model 160 New Jersey Heat Seal Labeler, which attaches a pressure- 
sensitive label (above). Final manually assisted operation shown below. 


conveyor then carries the bottle past four pairs of 
turning wheels, each of which progressively tightens 
the cap. The result is a bottle capped with sufficient 
pressure to provide an air-tight seal, yet one easily 
opened by the purchaser. 

Filled and capped, the bottles are gathered in an 
accumulator manufactured by Island Equipment 
Corp.. Miami, Fla., and fed into a Model 160 Heat 
Seal Labeler manufactured by New Jersey Machine 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J. This machine attaches a pres- 
sure-sensitive label. 

The first manually assisted operation on the line 
comes with the insertion of the bottle into its in- 
dividual cardboard container. A Jones Constant Mo- 
tion Cartoner manufactured by R. A. Jones and Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, opens folded cartons for hand 
insertion of the product, and closes the cartons after- 
ward. Individual cartons are then placed in chip- 
board containers holding one-dozen units, which are 
then placed in shipping containers. 

The Arrid line is not only offering increased pro- 
duction with reduced total worker hours, but is do- 
ing this with a reliable, versatile arrangement that 
is still flexible enough to adapt to further changes in 
production capacities and package sizes, should these 
be called for. ¢@ 
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OPAL . . . the aristocrat of glass 


Here indeed is the glass container at its finest... ea 
sparkling, white opal made to Carr-Lowrey’s superior 
standards of excellence. 


The bottle #100, and the jar, #447, provide un- 
surpassed packaging possibilities for an exceptionally 
wide range of products. 

Number 100 is presently 

available in 4, 6 and 8 . 

ounce sizes, Number 447 
in 1, 2, 4 and 8 ounces. 
All can be supplied plain 
or decorated to your 
specifications. 





¥ 





Coane Lowney P get 


sy 





447 






_ 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


Designers and manufacturers of fine glass containers 


| Foctory and Moin Office: BALTIMORE 3, MD. « New York Office: 415 MADISON AVE, + Chicago Office: 1572 MERCHANDISE MART | 


J 
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Packaging and Selling 


Just think of it. A panel of 50 West Coast executives 
representing management and marketing consultants 
concluded that the product is an important part of 
sales success! 

According to these executives, “Neither a private 
brands’ advantageous price nor a national brands’ 
advertising push assures a healthy sales position.” 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, renowned in marketing circles 
for his pithy conclusions, warned that many national 
giants and well-accepted retailer brands have “sales 
with feet of clay.” 

We are almost, but not quite, used to the idea that 
if you have $2 or $3 million to spend with a good 
agency, nothing else is very important; or, if you 
do not have all this money, at least you should have 
enough for some clever bribery at the point of sale; 
or, if neither of these things is possible, at least be as 
smart as all get-out with a new package. Then success 
is around the corner. 

It is startling—and it must be a sign that we are 
entering a new period of something or other—to have 
so many people simultaneously discover that none 
of these things really amounts to much, even over a 
fairly brief period, unless the product has what it 


takes. 


Generic Name Products, which has recently been 
very much in the news because of the Washington 
hearings, may come more and more into the lime 
light as another method of selling giving extra worry 
and harassment to the brand name manufacturer, 
who is already perturbed over private-label products. 

A recent page advertisement in Drug Topics by 
West-ward Pharmaceuticals, Inc. of New York City, 
who cite themselves as a pioneer in generic name 
who cite themselves as a pioneer in Generic Name 
pharmaceuticals, makes this statement. “The West- 
ward catalog is an excellent index to the true and 
current market value of over 400 pharmaceutical 


, 


: is 
products listed only under generic names. 


It was bound to happen sooner or later. That is, the 
well-organized drug line that will confine its distribu- 
tion and all of its marketing to the supermarket. 

In a recent issue of the newspaper Super Market 
News, in a two-page spread, the White Shield Corp. 
of New York announced “the first franchise super- 
market drug brand, ‘White Shield.’ ” 
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This is to be a nationally advertised line with, ac- 
cording to the advertiser, merchandising innovations 
and selling devices never before seen in supermarket 
merchandising. Also, products that are pre-tested, 
pre-priced, carded, and blister-packed for supermar- 
ket display. Also, according to this advertisement, the 
100 present products will sell for 20 to 40 per cent 
below drugstore competition and give the super- 
market operator a full 40 plus 2 per cent. 


Premiums came in for some frank criticism during 
McCall’s Third Annual Drug Seminar. Drug execu- 
tives agreed that a great many premiums have been 
on the ridiculous side. 

The consenus seems to be summed up in the fol- 
lowing quote: “We welcome anything that will 
create sales, but we are turning down many premium 
offers today because they are too ridiculous or unre- 
lated, the items are pure junk, or they offer competi- 
tion to items we are trying to sell.” 


Colgate has a new soap now being market-tested 
which appears to be in direct competition with cos- 
metics and skin care. 

This is a premium-price soap and is offered in 
three different formulations with three different 
colors. These three formulations will provide a soap 
that is useful for dry, oily and normal skin. 


The Richmond Times-Dispatch and the Richmond 
News Leader have just come up with an interesting 
survey that brings out the following points: 

1. The percentage of all adults who like advertis- 
ing in a specified media together with the degree of 
accumulative audience. 

2. The percentage of adults who usually note ad- 
vertising in specified media, again with the weight 
of accumulative audience. 

3. The percentage of all adults who believe in the 
honesty of advertising in specified media with the 
accumulative audience. 

4, The percentage of adults who get helpful in- 
formation from advertising in specified media with 
the accumulative audience. 


The Mennen Company has just announced a sub- 
stantial organization realignment. Five distinct prod- 
uct lines have been established, that is, Mennen’s 
Men’s Line, Baby Magic Products, Date-Line Prod- 
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Only Crown Makes 
Every Aerosol Can 
You will Need! 


Crown is the largest manufacturer of 


se 


aerosol containers—and the only 
supplier to offer you all types 


TASK-DESIGNED aerosol cans by Crown meet all 
your requirements, and meet them efficiently! 
Whether your product demands the exclusive, seam- 
less Spra-Tainer® or can be packed in a conventional 
3-piece aerosol can . . . whether you want 6, 8, 12, 
14 or 16 ounce capacities .. . come to Crown for 
reliable aerosol containers! 





Come to Crown for reliable advice, too. The first 
production-line disposable aerosol can was produced 
by Crown, and Crown has led the field ever since. 
Take advantage of this vast backlog of experience— 
write today for more information. 





for cans - crowns + closures - machine ry 
ROW wR CROWN CORK & SEAL CO., INC., 9300 Ashton Rd., Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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ucts. Family Products, and Proprietaries. 

In addition, this leading mass distributor of men’s 
toiletries will shortly put on the market, in a regional 
market test. a higher priced prestige men’s line called 
Citation 

Along with this organization realignment go more 
than a dozen executive changes in various depart 


ments 


A Daniel Starch survey was recently made for a 
Boston newspaper concerning a scented advertise- 
ment. This was an orange sale by a local super 
market. The advertisement was, of course, scented 
with orange. 

In the survey this particular ad was observed by 
70 per cent of all women reading the paper. the high 


est record of advertising readership for that issue. 


Drugstore prosperity has been based largely on the 
growth of the five professional departments. 

According to the last annual survey of the Ameri 
can Druggist, these five departments have expanded 
from 45.4 per cent of store sales in 1954 to the pres 
ent 51.0 per cent of sales in 1959. 

These five divisions of professional sales are divid 
ed as follows in percentage of total store volume: 


Prescrip@ons ........... 26.9 
Over-counter @tinicals:......5.2..266. 2 
Advertised remedies ............... 10.2 
Pik ACCORSOMIES 6 oes a err, 
Health supports C7. 


During the last four years there was a slight drop 
of advertised remedies from 10.5 to 10.2 per cent. On 
the other hand, both prescriptions and over-counter 
ethicals made a gain of around 10.0 per cent. 

The sale of toiletries and cosmetics, as a percentage 
of store volume, held a rigid evenness during these 
four years. In 1956 it was 10.3 per cent of store 
volume, and in 1959 it hit that same percentage 
figure right on the nose. 

The departments showing some loss in the drug- 
stores include the fountain, ice cream, candy, tobacco, 


magazines. and liquor. 


According to the latest figures by Variety Store Mer- 
chandiser, the sales volume of drug and toiletries in 
the 11 billion variety-general merchandise stores 
amounted to $272 million in 1958 and about the 
same ratio of business in 1959. 

Variety stores’ share of the total drug market is 
estimated at 10 per cent; 16.5 per cent of the total 
cosmetic market; 20 per cent of the total hair goods 
market; 17 per cent of the shaving products market; 
and 8 per cent of dental goods. 

In a great many product classifications the sales 
of variety stores are substantially greater than that 
in food outlets. Chief among these products are 
makeup bases, face powder, and nail polish. 

According to this magazine, eye shadow and mas- 
cara suddenly captured the beauty spotlight last year. 
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Then, another product—the eyeliner—came on the 
scene, making for multiple sale tie-ins to the swelling 
legion of eye-conscious females. This has been fol- 
lowed with a mounting demand for eyebrow pencil 
as well. 

According to a nail enamel manufacturer in this 
field, pure silver enamel is the current best seller in 
the fashion field. The runners-up, out of a total of 
64 shades, include natural, dusty rose, pure red. and 
coral. These five shades have captured the bulk of 


the business. 


The Glass Container Manufacturers’ Institute has 
just released the latest edition of its fact book on glass 
containers. Some of the information from this book 
follows. 

During 1959 domestic shipments of medicine bot- 
tles amounted to 3,100,320,000 units. Cosmetic con- 
tainers, for this period, came to 1,939,392,000 units. 

The combined totals for drugs and cosmetics 
amounted to 23.3 per cent of all domestic shipments 
of glass containers. 

During this period shipments increased in all cate- 
gories for this industry. 


There is a new pamphlet destined to acquire a well- 
thumbed look in many company offices. It is a new 
guide prepared by the Federal Trade Commission’s 
Robinson-Patman task force. This guide. written for 
businessmen, for laymen, explains in nonlegal lan- 
guage exactly what the law permits and what it for- 
bids in furnishing any co-op advertising payments 
and other special services. It is divided into the fol- 
lowing sections: 

1. When does the law apply? 

2. Who is a seller? 

3. Who is a customer? 

+. What is interstate commerce? 

5. What are services or facilities? Under this sec- 
tion are listed a wide variety of services, together 
with a large number of typical examples. 

6. Need for a plan. which includes such substantial 
divisions as the requirements of payments or services 
that must be available in proportionally equal basis 
to all competing customers. Also, the seller should 
take some action to inform all of his customers who 
compete with any participating customer that the 
promotion is available. Also, the plan must either 
allow all types of competing customers to participate 
or provide some other means of participation for 
those who cannot use the basic plan. Also. the seller 
and customer should have a clear understanding 
about the exact terms of the offer and the conditions 
upon which payments will be made for services and 
facilities furnished. Also, the seller must take reason- 
able precautions to see that the services are actually 
furnished, as well as that he is not overpaying for 
them. 

7. A discussion of proportionally equal terms with 
several typical examples cited. 
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8. The seller’s duty to inform. 

9. Covering all competing customers (with a num- 
ber of typical examples). 

10. The need to understand terms. 

11. Checking the customer’s use of payments. Here 
it is stated, “the seller must take reasonable precau- 
tions to see that the services he is paying for are fur- 
nished and also that he is not overpaying for them. 

12. Competing customers (with a number of ex- 
amples). 

13. Indirect payments. 

14. Meeting competition in good faith. 

15. Cost justification. 

16. Customer’s liability. 


The use of aerosols is spreading, indeed, it is grow- 
ing so rapidly that anyone would expect a certain 
amount of turbulence. 

One of the difficult decisions in this particular 
branch of packaging is when to “do it yourself” in 
aerosol filling. At the present time, a number of cos- 
metic manufacturers have taken the step, including 
Avon, Shulton, Revlon, Rexall, a few smaller com- 
panies, and such associated companies as Stanley 
Home Products and Fuller Brush. 

A rule of thumb frequently quoted states that 
the time to switch is at one million units a year. 
However, a very large manufacturer in the house- 
hold products field has just switched to its own aero- 
sol packaging with the statement that such a plant 
was really not economic until the 13-million-unit 
mark had been passed. 

The aerosol industry has grown by means of the 
contract filler. These people have had a booming, 
hectic, troublesome growth beset by price cutting, 
new technical developments and everything else that 
new industries encounter. 

So far, although more than 150 companies are 
now doing their own filling, the contract filler has 
not been bothered. This is because of the rapid ex- 
pansion of the industry and the entry each year of 
sO many new customers. 

Probably the aerosol still has an area of expansion 
which can keep everybody busy. If it is true, as 
some people in the industry are saying, that this year 
it’s the pharmaceutical industry’s turn, certainly 
there is plenty of volume there to account for a good, 
husky expansion. 


A great debate seems to be going on as to whether 
men hold the good old tube of shaving cream in their 
right hand or their left hand when they are in opera- 
tion. 

At any rate, according to one report, a package 
designer has been debating with the Burma Shave 
people for two and one-half years in an effort to 
persuade these folks to change the old tube. 

Here is the argument that won. “Most men are 
right-handed. But if held in the right hand, the name 
on the old Burma Shave package would be obscured 
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and the lathering directions would be upside down.” 

As a result, Burma Shave will soon have a new 
tube in which a man holding the tube with his right 
hand will have an unobstructed view of the name 
Burma Shave and lathering directions will be right 
side up. 

What is more, the Burma Shave sign is directly on 
the top of the tube, so the sign is the last thing rolled 
into oblivion as the shaving cream is used. 

This is going to be tough on people who pick up a 
tube of Burma shaving cream with the left hand 
because then all the instructions will be upside down. 


The 21st Survey of Beauty has just been published 
by the Dell Modern Group, which includes Modern 
Screen, Modern Romances and Screen Stories. 

This is a comprehensive study of cosmetic buying 
habits and includes the percentage of sales, various 
trade-mark names by city size and by yearly in- 
come group, as well as the place of purchase. In- 
cluded also is a table which shows the percentage of 
use from year to year. 


The Seattle-Times has just issued the 1960 Consumer 
Analysis on its metropolitan market. This study in- 
cludes a cosmetic section. 


According to the magazine Super Market Merchan- 
dising, here is the status of a typical supermarket in 
the United States. 

The transactions average 5,500 per week with an 
average transaction value of $5.05. The selling space 
produce $2.98, and sales for a family average $623.00 
a year. 

Out of total supermarket sales last year, health and 
beauty aids did 2.5 per cent of this total volume with 
a dollar value of $81 1,000,000. 


One of the hottest discussions in marketing circles 
today is cooperative advertising. Most retailers and 
manufacturers support it, but they are willing to ad- 
mit that cooperative advertising is loaded with unfair 
practices, uneconomical practices and, without any 
question, illegal practices. 

Ever since the Robinson-Patman Act, cooperative 
advertising has been skating on very thin ice. If this 
act had been an enforceable law with anything about 
it that could gain respect from lawyers, retailers, or 
manufacturers, something would have been done 
long ago. But the truth is that, among all the things 
that make this an impractical and probably an im- 
possible law to enforce with any degree of fairness, 
justice, or equity, cooperative advertising probably 
heads the list. 

All this has not at all been helped by the Federal 
Trade Commission charge that R. H. Macy Co. is 
using its strength as a big buyer to force suppliers 
to make contributions in cooperative advertising that 
are contrary to a violation of a basic principle of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 
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Out of 750 suppliers approached by Macy in con- 
nection with the celebration of their 100th annivers- 
ary, over 400 have signed up for cooperative advertis- 
ing under the store name at this time. According to 
the FTC, hardly any of these suppliers, in fact few 
of the total number approached by Macy, were in 
any position to offer equal terms to their other retail 
customers in proportion to the amount of money ex- 
acted from them by Macy for cooperative advertis- 
ing under the name of this one dealer. 

A number of cooperative advertising cases seem to 
be in line for FTC citations. It must be admitted that 
expenditures for cooperative advertising in plain 
violation of the elemental, if mistaken purpose of 
this act, is running wild through almost every in- 
dustry selling packaged branded merchandise to re- 
tail stores. 

Probably, if the FTC cited every case that they 
could readily lay their hands that is in violation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act in cooperative advertising, 
their entire legal force would be out of circulation for 
the next ten years. 


Both branches of this trade increased their TV bill- 
ing during 1959. 

Cosmetics and toiletries moved up to 131,096,620 
from 126,107,799, an increase of 4 per cent, and 
drug products moved up to 123,449,521 from 98,224.- 
639, an increase of 25.7 per cent. 


One of the leading package designers, Frank Gian- 
ninotto, believes that the hard-sell package which 
rises above competition and gives top visibility at the 
point-of-sale and which, therefore, inspires an im- 
pulse purchase, is not quite enough. What does count 
is the package that communicates with the consumer, 
that causes her to imagine herself owning the prod- 
uct, and that promises “a pleasant after-glow.” 

This after-glow is a new plus promoted by this 
package designer. As an example, he recommended a 
package for a cleansing preparation that did not sug- 
gest a powerful, fool-proof, disinfecting chemical 
compound but rather sweet-smelling cleanliness— 
the “after-glow.” 

In another case cited, cold cream packages should 
express the consumers’ wishes, beauty and romance, 
not purity or hygiene. 


What may be an epic step forward for the United 
States and world-wide medicine is the fact that 
Lederle Laboratories shipped four tons of polio vac- 
cine from New York to West Berlin without refriger- 
ation, by jet. Flying time was ten and a half hours. 


Purchasing agents believe that they can save a com- 
pany a lot of money and headaches if they are al- 
lowed to coordinate packaging activities. 

This is the story told at the Packaging Show in 
Atlantic City. 

The purchasing people’s contention: ‘Purchasing 
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is the ideal spot to coordinate packaging efforts. It’s 
right here the decisions are made to buy both pack- 
aging equipment and packaging material, and it’s 
right here that coordination between our own com- 
pany departments can be most profitably effected. 

Production and engineering are always looking 
for faster filling packages—packages that are easier 
to handle. Traffic wants to work with lighter pack- 
ages—as light as possible and yet strong enough to 
protect the product and comply with regulations. Of 
course, sales always wants the best selling package.” 

We think that several chapters could be written 
on the legitimate requirements as well as on the 
hunches and fetishes of each department in a big 
company. Packaging history is filled with costly 
bloomers that have come about through lack of co- 
ordination under some authoratative head. 

It looks to us as if purchasing would be a logical 
place, providing purchasing has the human qualities 
to work with people who sometimes have conflicting 
interests. 


How far will an advertiser go to complete an adver- 
tisement that hits his fancy? 

A few weeks ago Bourjois went overboard for a 
copy idea and a layout submitted by their agency. 
This was originally submitted for a black and white 
page, but Bourjois liked it so much they decided to 
use the advertisement in color. 

This advertisement was for “Christmas in July” 
fragrance. In order to complete the advertisement in 
time for the closing date, the photographer and the 
art director flew to a Florida town near Tampa which 
has a stream that is supposed to be one of the clearest 
in the world. Also flown to this town were three 
Christmas trees, two blue spruces cut to order, and 
one artificial tree, in case of an accident. 

Using diving masks, the photographer and art 
director swam around looking for suitable natural 
scenery where a Christmas tree would not look out 
of place. 

Unfortunately, the Christmas tree, which was dec- 
orated out of water on the beach, lost most of its orna- 
ments when put under water. Adding to the troubles, 
a rain storm blew up and destroyed the Christmas 
tree which drifted by on shore. 

Before everything was ready, one of the worst 
storms in recent years hit Florida, most particularly 
the Tampa area, bringing in a lot of poisonous snakes 
and alligators. The final blow came a couple of 
weeks later when everything had again gotten on the 
beam—the tree was decorated, the model was ready, 
the camera poised, when suddenly the water became 
dense with thick mud. This came from building ac- 
tivity upstream. At any rate, the picture was finally 
made, so that when you see a Bourjois color advertise- 
ment “for Christmas in July” with an underwater 
decorated Christmas tree and a beautiful nymph 
swimming down to look at it, you will know its 
history. 
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[Jeon brand propellants put action in products 


Why don't you discover Ucon Prope//ant service, too? 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation e 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





UCON and UNION CARBIDE are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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News in Packaging ... 


Polyethylene Labels 

The F. G. Findley Company has 
developed a group of adhesives, Ser- 
ies 470 Adhesives, for labeling poly- 
ethylene bottles. Included are ad- 
hesives that handle both nontreated 
and treated polyethylene. Their 
speed of set, water resistance, and 
strength of adhesion are all said to 


be high 


Suntan Lotion Now 
Also Repells Insects 
The Rexall Drug Company is in- 
troducing Suntan Lotion with In 
sect Repellant in a six-ounce poly- 
ethylene tube made by Bradley-Sun, 
Division of American Can Company. 
The white tube is printed in 
screen, orange, and tan. An external, 
over-all coating imparts a glass-like 
sheen to the whole package. 


A point-of-purchase display, 


Krwwre Gy #08 Company 


Ys) 


Kimble Glass Company's ‘ideal’ sampling 
package, sent with the brochure, ‘A Report 
on Drug Sample Packages,’ to their cus- 
tomers, rating drug samples as to product 
protection, appearance, convenience, design. 


Greenbrier, new men's line by Daggett & 
Ramsdell, Inc., includes cologne, after shave 
lotion, shampoo, pre-electric shave lotion, hair 
lotion, stick deodorant, in flint glass by Hazel- 
Atlas; labels, G. Neuman; caps, Danbury. 





which holds a dozen tubes upright, 
is made of corrugated cardboard 
printed in the same colors as are the 
tubes. Display is by Menasha Con- 
tainer of California, Division of 
Menasha Wooden Ware Corp 


Abbott Vitamin Bottle 
Wins Packaging Prize 

Abbott Laboratories’ hour-glass vi- 
tamin bottle designed by Raymond 
Loewy has been awarded a first 
prize in the annual competition 
sponsored by the National Packag- 
ing Association of Australia 

The bottle won first award in 
Abbott also re 
ceived an award of merit in the sec- 


the glass section 
tion for cartons 


Dow Names Expanded 
Plastic “Ethafoam” 

One of the newest of the expanded 
plastics, polyethylene foam, has been 
named Ethafoam by its developer. 
The Dow Chemical Company. 

The foam is closed-cell, and about 
30 times lighter than water. Major 
new applications are now develop- 
ing for the substance, which has 
been marketed since early in 1959 
without a trade name. Package cush- 
ioning and thermal insulation are 
two areas that would interest the 
drug and cosmetic industry. The ma- 
terial displays high shock-absorbing 
ability, low water absorption and 
moisture transmission, and can be 
fabricated with conventional tools. 

Its early uses were in marine 
buoyance applications—life jackets, 
surf boards, boat fenders, dock bum- 


pers, and marine toys. 


DuBarry Creme Paradox in white opal glass 
jar by Hazel-Atlas Glass for Lambert-Hudnut. 
Plastic cap, threaded to open and re-seal with 
a half turn, is by Mack Moulding Company; 
gold snap-in finial is by the Dollin Corporation. 





MOTE POTENCY. 
MARKETED AS 25.75.18 
AND 25 MG. TABLETS 
DO NOT DISPENSE 

UNLESS POTENCY 
1S STATED 






Coumadin tablets, anticoagulant by Endo Lab- 
oratories, are now pressed with potency—2, 
5, 72, 10, or 25 mg.—to prevent overdosage, 
as indicated on bright yellow cap in black. 
Endo” is pressed on the other side of each. 





New container for hydroscopic dry materials, 
which can be capped automatically, by De- 
muth Glass Works, Inc., in 1, 2, 3, and 4 dram 
sizes. A prime inner seal is combined with 
a supplemental outer seal and secure lock. 


Metal Squeeze Tubes Up 

Sales of fold-up metal tubes con- 
tinue to rise. In the first quarter of 
1960, shipments of 280,576,080 were 
7 per cent over those in the first 
quarter of 1959. There was a sharp 
gain in tubes for medical and phar- 
maceutical preparations—66,631,392, 
or 15 per cent more than the first 
quarter of 1959 


Yardley's Flair spray cologne in a one-piece 
aluminum aeroso! by Peerless Tube is formed 
(left to right): shoulder with neck curled in; 
cup-shaped top interlocks with mouth curl; 
valve is then sealed in with rubber gasket. 
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GOLD PEAK DECOR 
Applied to our black or white plastic clo- 
sures to give your product more eye appeal! 

Available immediately in 13MM to 24MM 
on any shape cap — including the ever- 


TWO TONE MASKED FINISH 


VN oye) i[-to Mm comelt[ am ol-tolUlihitl atl iU cei Gel oS Mm comelha- 
Well] am olaelel tle mele lol -to ME te] (-s Mme] ) ol-tel B 
Available immediately from our unique 
“in stock’’ selections in standard styles from 
10MM to 24MM. Also available with our popular Futura design — from Richford’‘s 


own Exquisite, Ambassador, and Fantasy 
Bottles in sizes from 1 dram to 4 oz., in 
NY relslelelgemme) ol-1aMmal-to ame] aude) olcelol mr taz(-e 


unique “‘in stock selections.’’ In Standard 
and Spillproof styles, ‘‘Gold Peak’ closures 
are the perfect companion for our complete 


line of Fantasy, Ambassador, Square, Ex- 
quisite and Round Bottles. 


CHO 


ee ° Me es me ee 


We Invite Your Inquiries for Samples and Prices 


Your Product Deserves 





Executive Offices and Plant 
3618 Oceanside Rd., Oceanside, N. Y. 
Showrooms 
Empire State Bldg., 350 5th Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 





Sales offices in all major cities throughout the world 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


BY TED KLEIN pvstic revations pirector* 


Cancer Detection Aid 

The nation’s physicians will have 
a new tool to help them in the diag- 
nosis of cancer as a result of a joint 
project of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, New Jersey Division, Inc., and 
Eli Lilly and Company. 

A 45-minute, black-and-white 16- 
mm. film, “The Cancer Detection 
Examination,” has been produced 
that incorporates the most recent 
cancer diagnostic techniques avail- 
able to general practitioners, and 
features Emerson Day, M_D., Direc- 
tor of the Strang Clinic, Memorial 
Center in New York, as the examin- 
ing physician. Originally a closed- 
circuit TV program for New Jersey 
physicians, it was then transferred 
from video tape to film. 

For distribution along with show- 
ings of the film is ‘““The Cancer De- 
tection Examination Manual of Sim- 
ple Office Procedures,” written by 
Dr. Day and other experts. It is a 
35-page booklet, and includes 42 
full-color photographs. 

The film will be made available 
solely through Lilly representatives 
in this country and abroad, and will 
be shown only to physicians. 

The project was originally con- 
ceived by the New Jersey Division 
of the American Cancer Society. Eli 
Lilly was approached by Ed. Rasp, 
radio and television director for Paul 
Klemtner & Company. (Mr. Rasp 
helped produce the nation-wide 
closed-circuit program for Lilly on 
the Salk vaccine in 1955, which in- 
troduced the vaccine to 55,000 phy- 
siclans in the United States and 
Canada.) Dr. Donald C. Hines, med- 
ical director for Lilly, has been ac- 
tive as a liaison for his company. 

According to several experts on 
cancer, if thousands of American 
physicians can see the film and have 
access to the Manual, the result will 
be far better recognition and care of 
early cancer. Early diagnosis is be- 
lieved the most important factor in 
reducing the incidence of death 
from the disease, and the film is ex- 
pected to narrow considerably the 
present gap between theory and 
practice in diagnosis. 


*Paul Klemtner & Company, Inc. 
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Defends Television 

The public relations man_ has 
been much beleagured by pundits 
on how he uses the tools of com- 
munication subtly to influence the 
masses. It has been the contention 
of some that television could be 
used by the PR man to enchant the 
voter in such a way that any polit- 
ical candidate with a big enough 
bankroll could so woo the public 
over TV that his election would be 
almost automatic. 

Not so, says Sig Michelson, presi- 
dent of CBS News. Writing in the 
April 16th issue of The Saturday 
Review, he makes some cogent re- 
marks on the effect of TV in the 
1952 and 1956 campaigns and its 
probable effect on the 1960 cam- 
paign. 

The last paragraph of his article 
brings up an interesting point: 

“In an age of growing complexity, 
television has brought politics back 
to the face-to-face intimacy of early 
colonial days, when it was said that 
‘democracy could extend no farther 
than the sound of a man’s voice.’ ”’ 
Nickelson concludes his article, “It 
has allowed our citizens to become 
better informed than ever before on 
the men and women seeking their 
votes. Inevitably this must make for 
better government and for better 
democracy.” 

We do not speak with Mr. Mickel- 
son’s eloquence, nor do we claim the 
same experience in TV; nonetheless, 
this weak voice agrees with him and 
also advises other public relations 
men to read the article. 


Corporate Image 

“By corporate image, then, we 
mean simply the mental pictures 
that people have in their heads 
about companies. These mental pic- 
tures may come from direct or indi- 
rect experience. They may be log- 
ical or illogical, depending on evi- 
dence or hearsay, and they appear 
in an infinite number of patterns.” 
So said T. W. Benham, vice-presi- 
dent of the much respected Opinion 
Research Corporation of Princeton, 
N. J., in a recent talk. As experts in 
researching the image that a firm 
holds in the public’s mind, they 


have come up with some basic 
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answers to important questions on 
what the corporate image is, and 
why management seeks to control 
it. 

For instance, according to Opin- 
ion Research Corporation’s Dr. 
Claude Robinson and Walter Bar- 
low, writing in The Public Relations 
Journal late last year, public rela- 
tions people must continually ask 
themselves these questions: 

“How well known are we? How 
do people learn about us? Where 
does our reputation differ from our 
competitors? Where are our reputa- 
tion assets?” 

Once answers to these questions 
are gathered, by an objective study 
of those in contact with the com- 
pany, then some idea on what the 
image is can be formed. But why 
study this subject at all? That’s my 
question. And why does manage- 
ment want to control its corporate 
image? 

Mr. Benham says the reasons are 
very basic: “To build product ac- 
ceptance, to attract and hold share- 
owners, to build employee loyalty. 
and to ward off political attack.” 

After the image study has been 
completed, it is up to management 
to decide what image is desired, 
select suitable themes to project it, 
and then make sure that they will 
build that image throughout their 
corporate world. It is also up to 
management to make sure that they 
are using every available means to 
project the image they want, so 
Benham says. 

The Princeton group has studied 
the public’s image of many large 
and small] American companies. 
Their findings are fascinating, but 
far too complicated to go into here. 

Several observations 
have been made based on this ex- 
haustive report, including the fact 
that there is no question that a fa- 
vorable opinion of a company is far 
more likely to be held by people if 
they are familiar with the firm. And 
the more favorable the image, the 
more active people are in recom- 
mending the product of a firm to 
their friends. It was also established 
that the largest companies of an in- 
dustry do not always have the best 


interesting 


corporate image. 

If you are interested in seeing the 
complete presentation on one of the 
most detailed studies I have ever 
seen, write or call Tom Benham at 
Opinion Research Corporation. 
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DRUG & COSMETIC | 
CATALOG 1960-61 EDITION 


The only comprehensive reference book published biennially exclusively 


for the Drug & Cosmetic Manufacturers over the past 29 vears. 


What's in it? 


Alphabetic lists in separate sections giving SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR ALL 
RAW MATERIALS, MACHINERY, PACKAGES AND PACKAGING MATE- 
RIALS USED BY OUR INTER-RELATED FIELDS. 


AEROSOL SECTION listing all contract fillers and sources of supply for all 


ingredients and machinery for the production of Aerosol packages. 


Indices listing TRADE MARKS, TRADE ASSOCIATIONS and TRADE PUB- 
LICATIONS. 





A list of all PRIVATE FORMULA houses. 


LEGAL SECTIONS AND STATISTICAL INFORMATION showing import 


and price movements on all raw materials for 10 years past. 


The DRUG & COSMETIC CATALOG has a separate section for every phase of 
the manufacture of drugs and cosmetics. Each section is alphabetized for quick 


and ready reference use. 


lt is invaluable in locating and selecting suppliers of basic materials for estab- 


lished or new products, and is the most complete and comprehensive summary 





published for this industry. 
Order Your Copy Now 


$4.00 domestic $5.00 foreign 


New York City Tax 3°% 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


101 West 31st Street 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry ween Ny. 
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NEW ONE-PIECE CAP 
HAS A BUILT-IN SEAL! 


With the new UN-A-TOP* one-piece plastic cap, you need no liner. The 
integral seal seats perfectly on threaded can or bottle spouts. It auto- 
matically locks itself! Versatile UN-A-TOPS screw on and off easily, and 
they won't jump or strip threads. They are strong, rigid, won't chip or dent, 
and they are priced in line with metal closures. 

New UN-A-TOPS are molded from SUPER DYLAN?® high-density poly- 
ethylene. This strong plastic has a smooth, glossy finish. It is durable, 
lightweight, rust-proof, and highly chemically inert. It has low permeability, 
and good heat and dimensional stability. 

UN-A-TOPS come in all sizes, shapes, and colors. They put extra sales 
appeal on top of any cosmetic, detergent, food, chemical, or pharma- 
ceutical package. 

For more information about UN-A-TOPS and SUPER DYLAN write to 
Koppers Company, Inc., Plastics Division, Dept. DCI-7, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. KOPPERS PLASTICS 


*Pat. Pending 


UN-A-TOPS are molded by the 
Dover Molded Products Co., 
1000 East Avenue, Dover, Ohio. 








OE 
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Patent Treasure Chest 

There is a surprisingly little 
known patent treasure chest avail 
able to all who care to use it, Many 
do use it, but comparatively few use 
it fully, even though to do so would 
save considerable sums of money. 

This treasure chest is in no out-of 
the way place, As a matter of fact, it 
is in the search room of the U.S 
Patent Office in’ Washington, D. C 
More specifically, it is the row on 
row of U.S. patents that have been 
granted over the years, all classified 
as to subject matter in) convenient 
“shoeboxes.’ 

At this point, the reader can_ be 
pardoned if he merely shrugs to 
himself and conclides that he has 
known of the search facilities of the 
Patent Office for many years and 
does not, therefore, understand why 
we should devote any attention at 
this late date to the matter 

The point is that the searching 
facilities of the Patent Office, while 
used by many, as already noted, are 
not understood sufficiently by those 
who can benefit) from them. The 
average User of these sear hing facil 
ities merely resorts to them in order 
to find whether something that he 
has done, such as the development of 
a new compound or composition or 
process, has already been described 
in any U.S. patents. In other words, 
the average user employs the search 
facilities as a final chee k before de 
ciding whether to file a patent ap 
plication, Since the cost of the usual 
so-called preliminary search is con 
siderably less than the cost of filing 
a patent application, obviously a 
search prior to filing is in order, for 
considerable money can be saved by 
not filing a patent application 
doomed to failure. 

However, it has never occurred to 
many that the search facilities could 
be used before undertaking expen- 
sive and time-consuming experimen- 
tal programs. All that need be done 
is to obtain a list of all of the pat- 
ents issued in a particular field of 
technical subject matter. Since the 


*Richards and Cifelli, Newark 2, New Jersey 
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Patent Office classifies all of 
30,000 


sub-classes and 300 main classes, and 


uy, s 
the issued patents Wm over 
since an excellent index to this clas 
sification scheme is available, the 
only real job is to determine which 
sub-class or sub-classes are of inter 
est. Copies of all of the patents in 
that particular sub-class or those 
particular sub-classes may then be 
ordered 

To give an idea of the classifica 
tion scheme, the following listings, 
showing selected sub-classes in Class 
107, Medicines, 
Class 260, Chemistry, 
forth 
The listing from Class 167 excludes 


Poisons, and Cos 
metics, and 
Carbon Compounds, are set 


poisons and the listing from Class 
260 gives only those sub-classes deal 
ing with hydroxy compounds, 


Selected Sub-Classes from Class 167 
ne Medicines 

I Radioactive 

51.5 Sulfacompound containing 

2 Anesthetic and Hypnotic 

3 Veterinary 

3.1 Fowl 

3.2 Popical 


4 Inhalants 

Ts) Internal 

1) Laxative 

7 Effervescent 

8 Topical 

49 ve 

60 Dental 

ol Corn 

2 Liniments 

03 Ointments 

Ot Suppositories 
86 Medicinal Bath 
70 lodine 

05 Organic 

66 Oils and Fats 
67 Alkaloids 

68 Metallo Compounds 
09 Arsenic 

71 Mercury 

72 Inorganic 

73 Ferments 

74 Animal Extracts 
74.5 Urine 

74.6 Liver or Kidney 
75 Pancreas 

76 Thyroid 

77 Suprarenal 
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Patent thoughts and trends 


BY THOMAS CIFELLI, UR., rarenr arronney? 


78 Antigens and Sera 


79 Puberculosis 

80 Hog Cholera 

SI Vitamins 

82 Vehicles 

83 Capsules 

84 Medicated Papers and 


Fabrics 
85 Cosmetics and ‘Toilet 


Preparations 


87 Hair 

87.1 Waving 

88 Dyes 

89 Depilatories 

90 Skin 

91 Creams and Lotions 

92 Powders 

93 Dentifrices 

OF Perfumes 

95 X-Ray Contrast Compositions 


Selected Sub-Classes from Class 260 


617 Hydroxy 


617.5 Hydrophenanthrene nucleus 
contaiming 

O18 Aromatic 

O19 Phenols 

620 Diphenyl 

621 Less than 12 nuclear 
carbons 

622 Nitro 

623 Halogen 

O24 C-Polycarbon alkyl or 
alkylene 

025 Polyhydric phenols 

O26 © isopropyl or 

isopropylene 

627 Recovery from industrial 
wastes 

628 From aryl sulfonates 

629 By hydrolysis of aryl 
halides 

631 Cyclohexanols (including 

menthols ) 
631.5 ‘Terpene derived 


632 Acyclic 


632.5 With preservative 

633 Halogen 

634 From olefines 

635 Polyhydric 

636 By hydrolysis of alkyl 
polyhalides or halohydrins 

637 Purification or recovery 

638 From carbonyl-containing 


compounds 
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639 by hydrolysis of alkyl esters 
of poly-basic inorganic acids 

HW) by hydrolysis of 
alkylhalides 

O41 sy hydration of olefines 

42 From alcohols 

645 Purification or recovery 


Since the key to the successful use 
of the searching facilities of the 
Patent Office is the correct selection 
of the pertinent sub-classes, it is be 
lieved that, at the outset, one should 
rely upon the advice of those skilled 
in the use of the facilities. This is 
so because the system of classifica 
tion is based on the actual claims, 
rather than the disclosure. Thus, if 
a patent has a claim to a chemical 
compound, but the disclosure gives 
uses that are in the medicinal or 
perfume fields, the patent will not 
be classified in Class 167 but in the 
chemicals class, Class 260. As a mat 
ter of fact, however, the Patent Of 
fice also has an excellent cross-in 
dex, and it is entirely probable that 
in the case just given the patent 
would be cross-indexed to Class 167 
For this reason, it is advisable to 
obtain a list of the current cross 
index pertaining to any class or sub- 
class. The Patent Office will provide 
such a list at a very reasonable 
charge. 

Inasmuch as patents are being 
vranted every week, any listing is 
current for a short time only, and 
is soon outdated by the issuance of 
more patents in that particular class. 
‘This situation is easily taken care of, 
however, simply by subscribing to 
all patents that may be issued in 
specified sub-classes, The Patent Of- 
fice will furnish newly issued pat 
ents within a day or so of their issu 
ance, ‘Thus, one can have an up-to 
date state-of-the-art file on all U.S 
patents in any selected fields. 

To those who employ the Patent 
Office facilities to the full, current 
state-of-the-art files showing the his 
torical development, the reasons for 
failure, the ways to overcome it, 
new trends in development and tech- 
nical solutions—many of which are 
free to public use—are always at 
hand, Among those who so employ 
these facilities is the Detroit Har- 
vester Company. A recent statement 
of its president, J. Thomas Smith, 
may be of interest in connection 
with the worth of this tool: 

“The search files of the Patent 
Office constitute for us an invaluable 
source of technical information. In 
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many instances, this information 1s 
to be found in print nowhere else 

.. Whenever our research depart- 
ment embarks upon a new venture, 
the research engineers to whom the 
project is assigned call upon 
our patent counsel to acquaint them 
with the background and current 
state of the patent art in the particu 
lar field in which they will be work 
ing. At the same time, this patent 
information helps our management 
people to make a more accurate ap 
praisal of the market potentialities 
of the product in question, and to 
evaluate intelligently the likely 
sources of competition, In many 
cases we find that the data dredged 
up on our search of the patent files 
points the way to a solution of re 
lated engineering problems and 
when, as not infrequently happens, 
a patentee in order to emphasize the 
novelty of his achievement describes 
his previous failures or unproductive 
efforts, that too is helpful to us. It 
saves us many valuable hours of re 
search time by preventing false 
starts and keeping our men out of 
avenues of investigation that have 
already proved to be blind alleys 
Finally, an important by-product of 
this patent information is that. it 
seems to stimulate increased creative 
thinking and invention on the part 


of our own engineers.” 


Restrictive Patent Ruling in 
Drug Case 

A recent decision of the authorita- 
tive Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals appears to be somewhat dis- 
quieting to applicants for protection 
on new drugs, Reference is made to 
the case of In re Rosicky, wherein 
the Court ruled that the utilization 
of a carrier in admixture with a 
compound does not make the result- 
ing composition patentable, and, fur- 
ther, that although the claims re- 
quired certain quantities of phar- 
maceutical agents to be in the car- 
riers there was no showing by clin- 
ical data that such quantities would 
be safe or of any useful dosage for 
the treatment of any particular mal- 
ady. 

The patent applicant, in order to 
attempt to overcome the rejection to 
the effect that the recitation of a 
pharmaceutical carrier did not ren- 
der claims patentable, relied pri- 
marily upon a number of prior art 
patents which did include claims to 
compounds in the environment of 
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carriers of various types. The Court 
refused to consider this evidence as 
any authority. This is another in- 
stance of what almost every patent 
attorney must have told his clients 
any number of times: the mere fact 
that others may have obtained pat 
ents 1s no evidence at all that the 
action of the Patent Office in those 
Even the Patent 


Office itself will not give any weight 


cases was correct 


to any argument based on the con- 
tention that others have obtained 
patents in like situations 

The Court, in refusing to allow 
the claims to the compositions which 
included the carriers, pointed out 
that it was well known that drugs 
and pharmaceuticals are usually dis- 
pensed and utilized in either liquid 
or solid media and that one skilled 
in the art would have known that 
the old compounds would have to be 
diluted or suspended in some man- 
ner to make them pharmaceutically 
useful. Consequently, the Court felt 
that it would be 
skilled in the art to utilize a carrier 


obvious to one 


with the old compound 

Obviously, this ruling, if accepted 
by the Federal Courts that may have 
to pass on patents involving issued 
claims of similar type, may well re- 
sult in a holding that such claims 


are invalid 


“Shampoo Plus Egg” 
Held No Trademark 

Another recent case illustrates 
that the way the other fellow does 
things is no justification as to valid- 
ity. We refer to the expression 
“Shampoo Plus Egg,” which ap- 
parently was exclusively used by 
Helene Curtis for “Hair Condition- 
ing Shampoo” for more than five 
years, but was refused registration 
by the Patent Office Trademark 
Trial and Appeal Board because it 
was merely an apt descriptive name 
of the product. On the evidence sub- 
mitted, the designation had not been 
shown to have acquired a secondary 
meaning identifying Helene Curtis’s 
goods. 

The Board reached this conclusion 
even though Helene Curtis was able 
to show that it had a consent judg- 
ment against one competitor and 
agreements against three other com- 
petitors, all in its favor. The com- 
petitors used such terms as “Flow- 
ing Creme Shampoo With Egg,” 
“Shampoo With Egg,” and Shampoo 


(Continued on page 121) 
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LUXURY 
BRAND 
LANOLIN 





THE FINEST 
IN COLOR 






AND ODOR 


You will want a sample of this 


valuable cosmetic material for your lab shelf. 


Write today. 


CRODA, Inc. 15 East 26th Street New York 10,N.Y. MU 3-3089 
Subsidiary: Hummel Lanolin Corp., 185 Foundry Street, Newark 5, N. J. 














From left to right: Marvin F. Preiser, assistant vice-president in 
charge of production, Polak's Frutal Works, Inc.; Dr. Henry G. Gribou, 
who has been elected president of Dragoco, Inc.; Thomas LaPrelle, Sr., 


NEWS... 


Appointments and Promotions 
Marvin F. Preiser has been elect- 
ed assistant vice-president in charge 
of production of Polak’s Fruta! 
Works, Inc. For 14 years Mr. Prei- 
ser has been with the flavor and 
production departments of the firm. 


Dr. Henry G. Gribou, executive 
vice-president of Dragoco, Inc., for 
the past four years, has been ap- 
pointed president, by the board of 
directors. 


Newly elected to the office of vice- 
president in charge of sales of Kol- 
mar Laboratories, Inc., is Thomas 
LaPrelle, Sr., who has been with 
Kolmar since 1945. 


Imco Container Corporation, Di- 
vision of Rexall Drug & Chemical 
Company, has appointed Lawrence 
V. Rhea as vice-president in charge 
of sales and Frederick L. Kocher as 
vice-president in charge of market- 
ing. Mr. Rhea had been active in 
public and industrial relations, and 
Mr. Kocher has been in charge of 
Imco’s Chicago office for four years. 


Dr. Adolf W. Jann, vice-chairman 
of the board of F. Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co., Ltd., Basle, Switzer- 
land, and Irving Riker, chairman of 
the executive committee and general 
counsel of the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J., have been 
elected to the board of directors of 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. The com- 
pany division, Roche Laboratories, 
has appointed Burns Geiger as as- 
sociate in education, department of 
education. Formerly director of the 
pharmacy department of the Veter- 
ans Administration, Mr. Geiger has 
spent the past six years with Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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George Lueders & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, have announced three ap- 
pointments: George F. Weber, secre- 
tary; Louis M. Allstadt, assistant 
secretary; and Joseph R. Dominica, 
a member of the board of directors. 


William C. Stolk, president of the 
American Can Company since 1951 
and chief executive officer since 
1952, has been elected chairman and 
chief executive officer of the com- 
pany, and Roy J. Sund kas been 
elected president. Mr. Sund has been 
a director, vice-president in the cor- 
porate executive department, and 
general manager of the )aarathon 
Division. He and William F. May, 
corporate vice-president and general 
manager of the Canco Division, 
were elected members of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of direc- 
tors. Donald A. Snyder, formerly 
assistant general manager of Mara- 
thon, succeeds Mr. Sund as general 
manager of that division. He was al- 
so elected a vice-president in the 
corporate executive department. 


Frank Schottelkorb, formerly of 
the sales department of Pitman- 
Moore Company, Division of Allied 
Laboratories, Inc., and for two and 
one-half years sales manager and 
vice-president of Pitman-Moore 
Company of Canada Limited, has 
been named president and elected 
to the board of the Canadian com- 
pany, also an Allied division. Mr. 
Schottelkorb, replacing Ralph 
Thompson, who has resigned, also 
continues as sales manager. 


Raymond C. Pogge, M.D., has 
been appointed medical director of 
Smith-Dorsey, Division of The 
Wander Company. He was formerly 
director of medical research at the 
William S. Merrell Company. 

New technical service manager in 
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vice-president in charge of sales with Kolmar Laboratories, Inc.; and 
Lawrence V. Rhea, vice-president in charge of sales for the Imco 
Container Corporation, Division of the Rexall Drug & Chemical Company. 


the medicinal products department 
of the Merck Chemical Division is 
Hoyland A. Wands, technical serv- 
ice assistant since 1956. 


Dr. Eduardo Maldonado has been 
named director of the international 
clinical investigation department for 
Schering Corporation. With Scher- 
ing since 1948, he became interna- 
tional clinical research senior phy- 
sician in 1955. 


Three scientists have been ap- 
pointed to newly created positions 
at the Groton, Conn., research lab- 
oratories of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Alexander Scriabine, M.D., has been 
named supervisor of general phar- 
macology; Dr. William H. Funder- 
burk, supervisor of neuro-pharma- 
cology; and Dr. Kenneth F. Finger, 
supervisor of clinical pharmacology, 
all in the macrobiology department. 
Dr. Scriabine returned to Pfizer last 
year as senior pharmacologist, after 
receiving his M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Mainz, Germany. From 
1954 to 1956 he had been a research 
pharmacologist. Dr. Funderburk, 
formerly senior neuro-pharmacolo- 
gist, joined the firm in 1959 follow- 
ing two years as a pharmacologist 
elsewhere. He was a clinical elec- 
troencephalographer at State Hospi- 
tal, Traverse City, Mich. for ten 
years. Dr. Finger began with Pfizer 
as a pharmaceutical chemist in 1955. 


Jack T. Heptig has become clin- 
ical research associate for Ayerst 
Laboratories, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. He has been a member 
of Ayerst’s staff since 1950. 


Arthur C. Greber has joined Vick 
Chemical Company as chief of man- 
ufacturing service. Mr. Greber had 
been vice-president of manufactur- 
ing for Clopay Corporation. 








Hoffmann-La Roche Ine., has di 
vided the work of its pharmaceutical 
into two areas, 


laboratory research 


with Dr. Louis Magid in charge of 
research concerning bulk chemicals 
in the Fine Chemicals Division, and 
John J 
ceutical research concerning ethical 


prescription items at Roche Labora- 


Vance, director of pharma 


tories. Dr. Magid, who joined Roche 
in 1950. has been head of pharma 
ceutical research for the 


years, Mh 


Lederle Laboratories for the past 17 


past ten 


Vance has been with 


years, most recently as manager of 
Ted 


vice 


special products development 
DD. Preston, formerly assistant 
president for sales and advertising, 
Reed & 


maharel 


Carnrick, is now product 
for Roche Laboratories 


Edmund Mendell has been ap 
pointed production manager of the 
pharmaceutical laboratories division 
of Schieffelin & Company, He was 
formerly plant superintendent, Isa- 
Farber, formerly 
at Mt 
pharmacy, has been) named_ phar- 


dore dispensing 


supervisor Sinai Hospital 
macologist of the scientific laborator 


ies section 
Dr. Allan H. Conney has been ap 


pointed head of a new. section of 


From left to right: Dr. Allan H. Conney, head, biochemical pharmacolo- 


gy, and Dr. John J. Burns, associate research director in charge of the R. 
Pharmacodynamics Division, The Wellcome Research Laboratories; John 





From left to right: Dr. Lovis Magid, head of pharmaceutical and other 
applications of the bulk chemicals market, Fine Chemical Division, Hoff 
mann-Lla Roche, Inc.; John J. Vance, director of pharmaceutical research, 


macologist, Scientific 


biochemical pharmacology in — the 
Pharmacodynamics Division of The 
Wellcome Research Laboratories. 
He had been pharmacologist of the 
permanent staff with the Laboratory 
of Chemical Pharmacology of the 
National Heart National 
Institutes of Health in Bethesda. Dr 
John J. Burns has been appointed as 


Institute, 


sociate research director, in’ charge 
of the Pharmacodynamics Division, 
effective September of this year, He 
late Dr 
Beer, Dr. Burns has served with the 


succeeds the Edwin J. de 
Laboratory of Chemical Pharmacol 
ogy, National Heart Institute in Be 
thesda since 1954, most recently as 
Deputy Chief of the Laboratory, and 
since 1952 he has also held the posi 
tion of Assistant) Professor on the 
Research Service of New York Uni 
versity, He is an editor of the Jour 
nal of Pharmacology and Experi 
mental Therapeutics and a member 
of the Pharmacology and Experi 
mental Therapeutics Study Section 
of the NIH. He is also a consultant 
to the Graduate Council of George 
Washington University, to the U.S 
Army Chemical Corps, and to the 
Hospital Cooperative Drug Evalua 
tion Group, Public Health Service. 
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Roche Laboratories; Edmund Mendell, production manager, pharmaceu 
tical laboratories division, Schieffelin & Co.; and Isadore Forber, phar 
Laboratories Section, also at Scheiffelin & Co. 


White Laboratories has appointed 
John J. Miskel 
charge of the Scientific Division. 


vice-president in 


Long associated with the pharma 
Mr. Miskel has 


previously served with Allied Chem 


ceutical industry, 
ical Company, Nopoco Chemical 
Company, and Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
Wilbur R, Jones has been appoint 
ed by the S. E. Massengill Company 
to the newly created staff position ot 
new products coordinator, reporting 
Frank FE. De 


Jr. His duties include chan 


directly to President 
Friece, 
manship of the new products screen 


ing committee 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works has 
announced three appointments: Di 
Charles D 
the Uranium 


Harrington, manager of 
been 
Mallin- 
ckrodt Nuclear Corporation, a whol 
He will 


exercise general supervision of Ura- 


Division, has 
named. vice president of 


ly owned subsidiary, also 


nium Division activities. Frank Zeit 
Mallinckrodt) Nu 


clear a year ago in a general man 


lin, who joined 


agement capacity, is now general 
manager of that subsidiary, And 
Stanley H. Anonsen, formerly assist 
Division, 1s 


ant manager, Uranium 


now manager of that division. 


J. Miskel, vice-president, Scientific Divison, White Laboratories; Wilbur 
Jones, new products coordinator, S$. E. Massengill Company; Dr. 
Charles D. Harrington, vice-president, Mallinckrodt Nuclear Corporation. 
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From left to right: Sam T. Parker, Jr., general sales manager, Baxter 
Laborotories, Inc.; Edward C. Page, Jr., assistant to the director of 
manufacturing, J. T. Baker Chemical Company; Frederick C. Visor, pro- for the international 


Sam T. Parker, Jr., who has been 
with Baxter Laboratories, Inc., for 
11 years, has been appointed gen 


eral sales manager for the company 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Com- 
pany has appointed Edward C. Page, 
Ir., assistant to the director of manu 
facturing. Mr. Page had been first 
vice-president of the Henry Bower 
Chemical Manufacturing Company 


Frederick C. Visor, formerly ad 
vertising and sales promotion man 
ager of veterinary products for the 
Agricultural and Laboratories Divi 
sions of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has 
been appointed product manager of 
the Pharmaceutical Division of Shul- 
ton, Ine. 


Arthur S. Deter, M.D., senior edi 
tor in the scientific information di 
vision since 1958, has joined the pro- 
fessional services section, the medi- 
cal division, Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, where he will oversee 
production of medical films and sci- 
entific exhibits for the Eaton Lab- 
oratories Division, and handle cor- 
respondence with physicians. Carl 
Porcing, professional assistant in the 
veterinary medical division, has 
been appointed assistant to J. M 


left to right: Mel Robinson, sales manager, The S.S.S. Company; R. J. 
Powers, product sales manager, sales promotion division, E. R. Squibb 
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Amberson, M.D., director of medical 
research for the international divi 
sion. He was with Merck & Com- 
pany for 19 years before joining 
Norwich in 1956. In the organic 
chemistry section, Homer A. Burch, 
Ph.D., has been named senior re 
search chemist, and Dr. Clarence W 
Truehart. formerly executive secre 
tary of the American Medical Tech 
nologists Association and editor of 
its journal, has joined the scientific 
information division of Norwich. 
succeeding Dr. Deter. Finally, Ber 
nard J. Schulte has been appointed 
patent attorney. He formerly held a 
similar position with Esso Research 
and Engineering Company. 

The S.S.S. Company has appoint- 
ed Mel Robinson, sales promotion 
manager for S.S.S. Tonic for four 
years, as sales manager. 

Raymond J. Powers, divisional 
sales manager in Atlanta, has_ be- 
come product sales manager in the 
sales promotion division of the home 
office of E. R. Squibb & Sons, Divi- 
sion of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation. Harry F. Bauman has 
become assistant director of profes- 
sional advertising for the division, 
succeeding J. Norman Silsby, who 
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duct manager, Pharmaceutical Division, Shulton, Inc.; and Carl Porcing, 
assistont to the director of medical research, J. M. Amberson, M.D., 
division of the Norwich Pharmacal Company. 


has been named manager of the pro 
fessional service department. Dr 
Auth Havemeyer and Dr. Arge Dru- 
bulis have been appointed senior re 
search scientists in the pharmaceu- 
tical research section of the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research. 


New director of proprietary re- 
search for Carter Products, Inc., is 
Dr. Irving Reich, formerly chief of 
the physics and physical chemistry 
section of Lever Brothers Research 


Center. 


Herbert M. Greenspon, newly ap- 
pointed vice-president of operations, 
Revlon, Inc., had been executive 
vice-president of Columbia Records 
Division, Colum bia Broadcasting 
System, Inc. 


Dr. William C. Luther has joined 
the medical] department staff of 
Ames Company, Inc. Dr. Luther has 
practiced medicine in Maine since 
1953, serving on the staff of the Bar 
Harbor Hospital and as Town 
Health Officer in Sullivan. 


George M. Fornero, formerly re- 
gional sales manager for Continen- 
tal Filling Corporation, has joined 
Patricia Stevens Cosmetics, Inc., as 
general manager sales. 


& Sons; Dr. Irving Reich, director of proprietary research, Carter Prod- 
ucts, Inc.; Herbert M. Greenspon, vice-president, operations, Revion, Inc. 











Givaudan originates 


exciting new fragrances for your 


Creams and. Lotiong! 








Today’s trend in creams and lotions indicates a 
preference for the sophisticated, stylized scents—a 

trend turning from the conventional to the modern types. 
And, to insure a first impression of quality and a lasting 
impression of excellence, your cosmetic requires a fragrance 
skillfully blended and meticulously chosen. 

Givaudan’s knowledge and experience can simplify the 
problem for you. Our creative laboratories custom-create 
the perfect balance in fragrances... scents that fulfill the 
public demand. 

In any perfuming problems—with proper consideration of 
all factors—Givaudan can originate the unique, exciting 
fragrance you have been searching for. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
321 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Donnell H. Wagner has joined 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc., as chief 
engineer. He had been an assistant 
vice-president of Campana Corpora- 
tion. 

Otto R. Reiner has joined Sterling 
Drug Ine. as vice-president in charge 
of sales of its Glenbrook Laborator- 
ies Division. 

Benjamin A. Smith, head of re- 
tailer services department of Eli 
Lilly and Company, has become staff 
assistant in merchandising adminis- 
tration. 

Charles C. Rabe has been appoint- 
ed government sales manager of J. 
B. Roerig and Company, division of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., along with 
his positions as new product and 
professional relations manager, di- 
rector of wholesaler trade relations. 


Arthur B. Wintringham has been 
named administrative director of the 
Chemical Division of Rexall Drug 
and Chemical Company. He had 
been with the Ethyl Corporation. 

Harold W. LeBoeuf has been 
named manager of manufacturing of 
General Electric’s silicone products 
department, succeeding Dr. James R. 
Donnalley, who has joined the firm’s 
insulating materials department. 


Robert L. Jenal, formerly execu- 
tive assistant to the vice-president of 
manufacturing, has become plant 
manager for the St. Paul Manufac- 
turing Division of The Toni Com- 
pany, Division of The Gillette Com- 
pany. 

J. Emmitt Terrell, sales executive 
for Mead Johnson, has been pro- 
moted to the position of sales man- 
ager in charge of field sales opera- 
tions of the firm’s Nutritional and 
Pharmaceutical Division. 


Robert E. Ritter, with Ultra 
Chemical Works, Inc., since 1955, 
has been appointed product sales 
manager of the Industrial Chemicals 
Division, and Paul J. Ketrick has 
been promoted from product sales 
manager in that division to district 
sales manager. Ultra is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Witco Chemical 
Company, Inc. 

George G. Shackleford, Jr., has 
joined Lanolin Plus, Inc., as whole- 
sale drug sales manager and product 
manager for Rybutol. He had been 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales with Clairol, Inc. 


Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc. has pro- 
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moted Richard C. Courtney from re- 
gional sales manager to manager of 


food store sales. 


Thomas F. Cass, formerly in 
charge of boxboard mills and carton 
plants on the West Coast and in 
Texas, has been given responsibility 
for all of the folding carton opera- 
tions and for the Sefton Fibre Can 
Division of the Container Corpora- 
tion of America, of which he is a 
vice-president. Harry E. Miles, now 
vice-president in charge of all cor- 
rugated operations, had been respon- 
sible for coordination of national 
sales in the corrugated shipping con- 
tainer division. Frederick S. Crysler 
is now vice-president responsible for 
the company’s paperboard mills, and 
for the Pioneer Stock Company, a 
subsidiary. He had been in charge 
of the firm’s Brewton, Alabama, mill 
and of all boxboard mills east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Samuel Kalish, formerly head of 
the Sakana Corporation, his own 
firm of visual merchandising spe- 
cialties, for seven years, has joined 
Yardley of London, Inc., as design 
administrator, a newly created posi- 
tion. 


Miles Consolidates Marketing 

A major consolidation of all phas- 
es of marketing and sales of Miles 
Chemical Company has been effect- 
ed. 

W. J. Ferracone, formerly sales 
manager for Takamine Laboratory, 
has been named general sales man- 
ager of Miles Chemical Company. 
The present sales forces of Sumner 
Products and Takamine will com- 
bine as the basic sales force han- 
dling all Miles products, including 
citric acid. enzymes, dialdehyde 
starch, and fine organic chemicals. 

Eleven distributors with more 
than 70 warehouses throughout the 
nation will also handle the sale and 
distribution of citric acid. The entire 
sales force reports to Mr. Ferracone. 

Under the new plan, L. D. Wil- 
liams, formerly sales manager of 
Sumner Products, becomes special 
projects sales manager. 

W. E. Irwin, sales representative 
for Sumner in Detroit, is now mar- 
ket research supervisor, and will be 
located in Elkhart shortly. J. M. 
Fergusson, New York office adminis- 
trative assistant to the sales manager 
of Sumner, becomes eastern regional 
sales manager with offices in Clifton. 
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H. D. Armitage Retires 

Harry D. Armitage, manager of 
the New York office of Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., has retired after 35 years 
in the New York area. In May, he 
received the Distinguished Sales- 
men’s Award of the Cincinnati Sales 
Executives Council, and his fellow 
workers in Cincinnati held a_ ban- 
quet in his honor, at which he re- 
ceived a silver cigarette box. 





HARRY D. ARMITAGE 


Mr. Armitage joined Emery in 
1925. When the sales force was di- 
vided in 1953, Mr. Armitage re- 
mained with the fatty acid sales de- 
partment. 


Society for Economic Botany 
Elects Guenther President 

The recently established Society 
for Economic Botany, which held its 
first annual meeting in May at the 
Purdue Memorial Hall, Purdue Uni- 
versity, in Indiana, heard a presi- 
dential address by Dr. Ernest Guen- 
ther, its newly elected president, 
along with more than 20 papers by 
experts in botany and related fields. 
About 70 of the more than 200 mem- 
bers were present. 


Winifred Sewell Elected 

Winifred Sewell, senior librarian 
at the Squibb Institute for Medical 
Research was installed as the 1960- 
1961 president of Special Libraries 
Association, during the annual busi- 
ness meeting at the Sheraton-Cleve- 
land Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Sewell has been with Squibb 
since 1946. Since 1948 she has edited 
Unlisted Drugs, a monthly publica- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Section 
of SLA’s Science-Technology Divi- 
sion, and has served as SLA repre- 
sentative on the Joint Committee 
on Pharmacy College Libraries of 
the American Association of Col - 
leges of Pharmacy. 








Fred N. Dundas 
Re-elected by GCMI 

Fred N. Dundas was re-elected 
president of the Glass Container 
Manufacturers Institute at a recent 
meeting of the board, in White Sul- 
phur Springs. Mr. Dundas is presi- 
dent of the Dominion Glass Com- 
pany Limited, one of the 61 com- 
panies who are members of the In- 
stitute. 





ae 
FRED N. DUNDAS 





C. G. Bensinger of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company was elected first 
vice-president, and J. G. Ferguson, 
Laurens Glass Works, Inc., second 
vice-president. 


Voorhees and Budd Abroad 

Kenneth V. Voorhees, president, 
Ivan H. Budd, vice-president, and 
K. G. V. Voorhees all of Ungerer & 
Company, recently attended the 
opening of the new Ungerer factory 
at 14-18 Weedington Road, London, 
England. 

The three were later joined in 
Paris by Henry Budd, and the four 
then visited the Grasse country in 
France, during the harvest season. 
From there they went to Spain to 
view the orange groves. 


Dr. Thomas A. Dooley (right), co-founder of 
MEDICO, the guest speaker at the Ladies’ Day 
Luncheon of the CIBS. At the left, Lamson 
Scovill, CIBS president, and, in the center, 
Mrs. G. Sassano, Dr. Dooley’s assistant. 





Givaudan Constructing in Spain 

Givaudan’s international organi- 
zation has begun construction of a 
plant for Givaudan Iberica S.A. in 
Spain. Located in San Celoni, about 
35 miles from Barcelona, it is ex- 
pected to be ready for production in 
about one year. Its purpose is to as- 
sure a continuous supply of basic 
perfume materials to the expanding 
soap, perfume, and cosmetics indus- 
try in Spain. 

Executive vice-president and man- 
aging director is Salvador Sanz de 
Acedo, a grandson of Xavier Givau- 
dan, who is chairman of the board. 
Other officers include Jose Valls Ta- 
berner, president, who is also presi- 
dent of Cros S.A., chemical company 





SALVADOR SANZ DE ACEDO 
in Spain, and Andre Givaudan, vice- 
president. J. Ravetllat, a sales repre- 
sentative with Givaudan for 30 
years, is sales manager of the new 
company. 

Mr. Sanz has been visiting the 
Givaudan organization here, and 
plans to visit the Givaudan factory 
in Brazil before returning to Spain. 
His purpose is effective coordination 
with the new unit in Spain. 


Robert A. Horsey, vice-president, Givaudan- 
Delawanna and president of the Essential Oil 
Association, (left) presenting the ‘President's 
Cup” to Jim Reardon, Roubechez, Inc., winner 
of the EOA golf tournament held in June. 
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Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
Alumni President William C. Crescenta (left), 
College President Ivor Griffith, and Awards 
Chairman E, H. Maclaughlin greet Dr. J. W. E. 
Harrison (right), Director Emeritus of the La- 
Wall Memorial Laboratory and Professor 
Emeritus of the College, as he receives the 
Annual Alumni Award at the spring reunion. 


J. William Everson Elected 
President of C.M.R.A. 

J. William Everson, assistant man- 
ager of market research for The 
Dow Chemical Company, has been 
elected president of the Chemical 
Market Research Association for the 
ensuing year. 

Other officers are F. Scott Godron, 
Victor Chemical Works, president- 
elect; Ray Harrison, Jr., Tidewater 
Oil Company, treasurer; and Kevin 
Bradley, White, Weld Company, sec- 
retary. 


Warner-Chilcott Man 
Chosen by Medical Exhibitors 
George J. Rohrmann, manager of 
the audio-visual services of Warner- 
Chilcott Laboratories, has been 
elected chairman of the pharmaceu- 
tical committee of the Medical Ex- 
hibitors Association. 
The Association is a national or- 
ganization of 250 companies. 


Elmer H. Bobst (left), chairman of the board 
of Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., ac- 
cepts the award for health contributions from 
Dr. Victor R. Alfaro, president of the Medi- 
cal Society of the District of Columbia. 
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Changes at Mennen 

Five distinct product lines have 
been established by the Mennen 
Company: Mennen’s Men’s Line, 
Baby Magic Products, Date-Line 
Products, Family Products, and Pro- 
prietaries. In addition, a new line of 
men’s toiletries, Citation, is soon to 
be introduced regionally. 

Jack Leonard, sales promotion 
manager, becomes junior product 
manager for the Men’s Line. Jerry 
Boehling, formerly with Warner- 
Lambert, has joined Mennen as 
sales promotion manager. Charles 
Dentinger, advertising manager and 
formerly in the marketing services 
department, will now also report to 
the merchandising manager. 

Sylvester Cleary, who has had 
charge of marketing services, has 
been promoted to marketing coordi- 
nator and will act as staff assistant 
to the director of marketing. Jack 
Gould, manager of market research, 
and Thomas Brady, product devel- 
opment manager, will report direct- 
ly to the director of marketing. 

James Farrell, who has been re- 
sponsible for materials specifications, 
has been appointed packaging co- 
ordinator. Robert Foth, administra- 
tive sales manager, is now nondrug 
trade sales manager. Robert Teu- 
scher has joined Mennen as admin- 
istrative sales manager. He had been 
with Pharmaco, Inc. 


G. W. Bengert Receives Degree 
George W. Bengert, president of 
the Norwich Pharmacal Company 
received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Science at Hartwick College 
in Oneonta, New York, during the 
recent Commencement exercises. 





At the British Aromatic Compound Manufacturers’ Association luncheon meeting in London, left 
to right, R. D. F. Marlow, secretary; Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice-president, Fritzsche Brothers; 


J. A. Clark, chairman; and Edward €E. 


South Africa Manufacturer 
and Distributor Available 

For the past 23 years, Wrens 
(Pty.) Ltd. has held the exclusive 


manufacturing and distributing 


franchise for Revlon throughout the 
Union of South Africa, South West 
Africa, and the Protectorates. The 
firm, which is equipped to handle 
all aspects of the cosmetic industry 
from manufacturing through final 
sale and distribution, has _ relin- 
quished the Revlon account, and is 
now interested in similar work with 
other cosmetic houses. 


New Private Formula 
Manufacturing Facilities 

Leo Linden has established Leo 
Linden Laboratories, Inc., at 8454 
Steller Drive, Culver City, Califor- 
nia, a private formula manufacturer 
of tablets, capsules, and liquids. 

Mr. Linden, who is general man- 
ager and president of the new firm, 
has had more than 22 years of ex- 
perience in this field. 


Members of the Drug and Pharmaceutical Committee of Packaging Institute, Inc., attending a 
packaging seminar in Neenah, Wis. (left to right): front row, M. E. Duellman, Massengill; H. M. 
Berger, SK&F; Paul Schulz, Ciba; R. Heine and C. B. Burnside, Lilly; R. J. Hennessy, Lederle; 
second row, A. R. Schettel, Squibb; J. L. Eagan, Rexall; J. M. Kolbas, Bristol Laboratories; H. A. 
Walker, Mead Johnson; L. Hewlett, Wyeth; back row, C. Spannello, Schering; G. Wherry, 
Abbott Laboratories; O. P. Norris, Winthrop Laboratories; E. C. Burch, Kimberly-Clark; A. J. 
Barth, Carter Products; Hugh Horner, Chas. S. Pfizer & Co.; and L. D. Merritt, Kimberly-Clark. 
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Langeneau, vice-president, Fritzsche Brothers. 


Guenther Honored in England 

The British Aromatic Compound 
Manufacturers’ Association recently 
honored Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice- 
president and technical director of 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., at an official 
luncheon at the Livery Hall of the 
Guildhall, London. Presiding was J. 
A. Clark, chairman of the associa- 
tion, and among the guests were Dr. 
Derek H. R. Barton, Professor of or- 
ganic chemistry at the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science and Technology, 
London; A. R. Penfold, formerly di- 
rector of the Museum of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, Sydney, Austra- 
lia; and Mr. Edward Langenau, 
vice-president of Fritzsche Brothers, 
Inc., of New York. 


Writing Bureau for the 
Industry Opens in Stamford 

The Heldt Writing Bureau, a new 
service for the preparation and edi- 
ting of pharmaceutical literature for 
industry, has been opened at 171 
Stamford Avenue, Stamford, Conn., 
by Marion Fear Heldt. 

The bureau is designed as a “copy 
studio” to prepare brochures, pack- 
age inserts, manuals, advertising 
ideas and copy, and to edit manu- 
scripts on clinical findings. 

Mrs. Heldt, whose training is in 
chemistry and bacteriology, has had 
experience as an editor, newspaper 
reporter, and copywriter, the latter 
at L. W. Frohlich & Company and 
Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Memphis D.&C. Club 
Celebrates Fifth Year 

The Memphis Drug and Chemical 
Club met in May to celebrate its an- 
niversary. It was organized five 
years ago by Edgar Mann, now sales 
representative for Nvysco Laborator- 
ies, who served as its first president. 
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In fragrance as in fashion, 
outstanding achievement is 
never an accident. It is born 
of infinite devotion to detail, 
aspiration towards an ideal. 
The products of Lautier Fils 
have, indeed, achieved a rare 
degree of consistency and de- 
pendability. That is why they 
have been a standard of com- 
parison for 150 years... why 

you can depend upon them 

for complete satisfaction. 
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Risdon Adds Plastics Division 
After 50 years as a metal fabrica- 
tor in the small components, aerosol, 
cosmetic containers, notions, and 
wire novelties field, the Risdon Man- 
ufacturing Company has added a 
full-fledged Plastics Division to its 
operation in Naugatuck, Conn. Al- 
though it was established to fill the 
company s own plastic needs, the Di- 
vision will also produce for other 


companies. 


Strong Cobb Arner Doubles 
New Jersey Plant Facilities 

An expansion of the Strong Cobb 
Arner Inc. Murray Hill, N. J., plant 
that will double its manufacturing 
and laboratory facilities in the East 
is expected to be completed this 
Summer. It will be the firm’s fourth 
highly diversified unit for manufac- 
turing and packaging a wide range 
of liquid and dry drug products. 


Fleuroma Develops 
New Research Program 

Fleuroma, Inc., has announced an 
accelerated research program for the 
development of original aromatic 
synthetics. The application of the 
latest physico-chemical methods for 
the manufacture of natural isolates 
will also be intensified under the 
new program. 

The increased space and plant 
facilities available at the company’s 
new quarters in Long Island City 
have made possible this expanded 


program. 


Penick Division Moves 

To facilitate further expansion, 
the Farm Chemical and Insecticide 
Division of S. B. Penick & Company 
has been established at 4161 Beck 
Avenue. St. Louis 16, Mo. Products 
sold by the division will be stocked 
in St. Louis. 
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New manufacturing and research plant of Merck Sharp & Dohme Limited, Hertfordshire, England. 





Sterling Drug Plant 
Opened in Australia 

A $2,500,000 pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturing plant and laboratory con- 
structed by Sterling Pharmaceuticals 
Pty. Limited, a subsidiary of Ster- 
ling Drug Inc., was recently dedi- 
cated in Sydney Australia. This new 
plant marks the fifth expansion of 
manufacturing facilities by the Aus- 
tralian firm since its founding early 
in the century. 


Allied Expands General 
Chemical Facilities 

The faciilties of the laboratory of 
the General Chemical Division of 
Allied Chemical, near Morristown, 
New Jersey, are to be more than 
doubled. Construction, which has al- 
ready begun, is expected to be com- 
pleted late in 1961. With the addi- 
tional space, almost 500 research sci- 
entists and supporting staffs will 
eventually be accommodated at the 
Columbia Road-Morris Township 


site. 


Embassy Laboratories 
Moves to New Quarters 

Embassy Laboratories, Inc., pri- 
vate label cosmetic manufacturer, 
has moved to new and larger quar- 
ters at 52-10 37th Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. The New plant triples 
its former space. A fully equipped 
machine shop has been installed. 


Colton Moves Eastern 
Branch Office 

The Eastern branch office and 
showroom of Arthur Colton Com- 
pany has been moved to new and 
expanded quarters at 566 Grand 
Avenue, Englewood, New Jersey. 
The new office is south of Route 4 
and two miles north on Route 46— 
only five minutes from the George 
Washington Bridge. 
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Kodak’s DPI Moves 

The New York district office of 
Distillation Products Industries, di- 
vision of Eastman Kodak Company, 
has moved from New York City to 
190 East Post Road, White Plains, 
New York; telephone, White Plains 
9-8232. 


Rudolph F. Berls 

Rudolph F. Berls, who served the 
Premo Pharmaceutical Labs., Inc.. 
for some time in the sales branch, 
died in July. 


Walton M. Wheeler, Jr. 

Walton M. Wheeler, Jr., 
president, secretary, and general 
counsel of Eli Lilly and Company, 
died July 4 while visiting friends at 
Walloon Lake, Mich. He was 52. 

Mr. Wheeler had been associated 
with the company for 24 years. He 
was elected secretary in 1954, a vice- 
president in 1954, and had been a 
director since 1949 


vice- 


Harold C. Deakin 

Harold C. Deakin, former vice - 
president of Allied Laboratories, 
Inc., and western zone manager for 
Pitman-Moore Company, died June 
18 in DeLand, Florida. He was 67. 

Mr. Deakin had retired in 1958 
after more than 20 years with the 
company, which he joined in 1938 
as manager of the west coast branch 
operations. He was made zone man- 
ager and a director in 1950. 


Arthur H. Downey 

Arthur H. Downey, vice-president 
in charge of research and technology 
of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
died June 13 at Methodist Hospital 
in Brooklyn, New York. He was 62 
years old. 

Mr. Downey had joined the com- 
pany in 1921 as an analytical chem- 
ist, and was, successively, chief ana- 
lytical chemist, production superin- 
tendent, and director of all MM&R 
scientific activities. 


Russell D. Twomey 

Russell D. Twomey, Los Angeles 
sales representative of Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, died on June 11, 
as a result of injuries received in an 
accident a few days previously. He 
was 56 years old. 

Mr. Twomey, a registered phar- 
macist, had been associated with the 
Mallinckrodt sales department in 
southern California since 1938. 
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B y F qd r » 8s 28 the largest number of Perfume and 


Fragrance advertisers ever to use one magazine are now telling their story in 


BEAUTY FASHION. Read BEAUTY FASHION each issue for the fascinating 


story these perfume advertisements tell. 


See in BEAUTY FASHION: 


Angelique, Inc. 
Anjou 

Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp. 
Balenciaga 

Pierre Balmain 
Band of Gold, Inc. 
Henri Bendel 
Blanchard, Inc. 
Bourjois 

Hattie Carnegie 
Caron Corporation 
Carven Parfums 
Chanel, Inc. 
Parfums Charbert, Inc. 
Charles of the Ritz (Directoire) 
Mary Chess 
Cigogne Sortilege 
Ciro, Inc. 

Colonia, Inc. 
Corday, Inc. 

Coty, Inc. 

Countess Maritza 
Jean d’Albret 
Dana, Inc. 

Christian Dior 
D’Orsay Sales Corp. 
DuBarry 

Parfums Evyan Co. 
Faberge, Inc. 
Guerlain, Inc. 

Ann Haviland 


Houbigant, Inc. 
Lancome Sales, Inc. 
Lanvin 

Lucien Lelong 
Lentheric, Inc. 

Lubin 

Parfums Marcy, Inc. 
Maromay, Inc. 
Prince Matchabelli 
Miahati, Inc. 

F. Millot, Inc. 
Germaine Monteil 
Myrurgia 

Jean Nate, Inc. 
Jean Patou, Inc. 
Robert Piguet 
Renoir 

Nina Ricci 

Rigaud 

Marcel Rochas 
Roger & Gallet, Inc. 
Nettie Rosenstein 
Parfums Schiaparelli, Inc. 
Simonetta 

Shulton, Inc. 

Tilford Toiletries 
Tuvaché, Inc. 
Parfums Weil Paris, Inc. 
Les Parfums Worth 
Yardley of London 


BEAUTY FASHION THE MAGAZINE OF PERSONAL SELLING 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Management 
Forum 


BY FRANCIS CHILSON 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Caribbean Cruise 

To those of you who long for the leisurely delights 
of a luxurious Caribbean cruise, as depicted in the 
Sunday newspapers and in lushly illustrated travel 
brochures, let me, as a twice-burned traveler, offer a 
bit of contrary advice. This advice derives from a 
recent and costly experience on the S.S. Mauretania 
on which Mommie and I took a three weeks cruise. 
The distaff side insisted on doing all the shore tours 
too. Never! Never again! I never want to see another 
coconut palm or banana palm. I never want to see 
another native. I never want to see sugar cane, cacti, 
coffee trees, post offices, government buildings, radio 
stations, decrepit churches, muddy tropic rivers, or 
oil storage tanks. And I don’t want to smell them 
either! So when the cruise urge poisons your wife 
and she begins to needle you in the customary man- 
ner of wives from Eve onward, do this: 

Hire a nice suite in a first class New York hotel 
(or San Francisco, New Orleans, or even Oshkosh). 
The rooms will be better furnished, cleaner, and 
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more comfortable than those ou any ship and there 
will be no smell of mildew. Then, hire a professional 
from one of the travelogue outfits to come to your 
room every afternoon and show a colored motion 
picture of the places to which you are supposed to be 
cruising. 

Invite to these showings as fellow passengers a 
decrepit bunch of old maids, retired school teachers, 
and some wealthy old harridans. Include some with- 
ered old bachelors, widowers, and a few rich, dessi- 
cated old fools. Be sure to include one who spouts 
inanities continually and regards himself as the Soul 
of Wit, and still another who regards himself as the 
Life of the Party. In the intervals of the travelogue, 
a few cocktails are in order. You, of course, must 
have a professional cruise director to organize the 
entertainment. This will consist of musical chairs, 
post office, bingo, charades (simple ones), bridge, and 
a guessing contest. So much for the first day of the 
cruise, By this time you will have imbibed the ex- 
citing atmosphere and will be looking forward to the 
first port-of-call. 

Next day you will arrange with the cruise director 
a motor trip to the local slums to have a look at the 
natives. On the way back, you will stop at the Botan- 
ical Gardens in the Bronx to see coconut palms etc., 
and there will still be time for the inevitable shop- 
ping. A stop will be arranged at Macy’s or the 
equivalent to pick up straw baskets, conch shells, 
native jewelry, and other junk with which tourists 
encumber themselves as gifts for friends and rela- 
tives, and which soon finds its way into the attics 
and garbage cans of the unimpressed and unappreci- 
ative recipients. 

The following day after a good lunch (which you 
will not get on any ship excepting possibly those of 
the French and Italian lines) and having witnessed 
in the comfort of your suite a showing of the next 
island you are about to visit, your cruise director 
will organize a tour to Brooklyn to see and smell the 
Gowanis Canal to give you an idea what a tropic 
river looks like and what an open sewer smells like. 
After that you will cross the Hudson to Staten Island, 
a short sea trip, which will be very exciting, and then 
go across the Island to Bayonne, New Jersey. Here 
you can look at and smell oil and gasoline storage 
tanks to your heart’s content. It will make you yearn 
for some unlovely Caribbean island. On all these 
tours you must of course have with you in your car 
either the Soul of Wit or the Life of the Party. On 
regular cruises you get stuck with one or the other. 
On the way back from Bayonne you will do some 
more shopping and buy a fist full of “Wish You 
Were Here” cards. 

The next day you will, after the usual prelimin- 
aries, visit the post office, the TV stations, the radio 
stations. You might even visit the railroad stations, 
but that would be cheating as there are no railroad 
stations in the Islands. Now, to get the full benefit of 
your cruise, you must repeat, day after day. until 
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How 

to pick a 
Colloid 
Mill 


Picking the proper colloid mill—for the 
best possible results in grinding, emulsi- 
fying and homogenizing—isn’t always 
easy. For most colloid mills are “look- 
alikes”—on the outside. 

But if you stripped a G-W Eppenbach 
Colloid Mill down, you’d see funda- 
mental differences—like the calibrated 
micrometer adjustment that assures 
accurate clearances between rotor and 
stator (which can be reproduced exactly 
at any time) ...the by-pass assembly 
that recirculates material until ready 
for discharge... the tangential discharge 
outlet that allows material to flow out 








QV-6-1 Laboratory Model VT-11 Production Model has 







“ : has 2 HP universal motor 15 or 20 HP motor with 20 
rapidly at a natural angle, for maximum with 5 gal. stainless steel gal. stainless steel jacketed 
production... the safety stop studs for jacketed hopper or pressure hopper. 






head for direct feed. 





protection of the rotor-stator at small 
gap settings...the component design 
of rotor-stator...and many other 
quality features. 

In addition, any laboratory, pilot 
plant, or production model with the 
standard, open, gravity fed hopper can 
easily be transferred into a unit suitable 
for continuous flow operations by inter- 
changing the hopper with the pressure 
head assembly shown at right. 

All these features make the easy- 
to-use, easy-to-clean, easy-to-install 
Eppenbach Colloid Mill an exceptional 
long-term investment in service, econ- 
omy and efficiency. Write for our new 
24-page catalog. 























c 
: G/éFoRO-Wooo Co. EPPENBACH DIV. 

| 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| Please send me your free Eppenbach Fact Book. 

{ Name: Title: 

I Company: 

| Address: 

I City: State: @ 2710 

‘ - 
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you are about ready to go nuts, the routine I have 
outlined here for you. Fortunately, ships have bars. 
So do hotels. Mind you now! No cheating! No vary- 
ing the routine by slipping out to a good show, night 
club, opera, or concert. No gorging yourself at an ex- 
pensive restaurant as a relief from routine hotel food. 
It simply isn’t done in the middle of the Atlantic 
on a “luxury” cruise. And, after a long tiresome day, 
you can while away the long, tiresome nights with 
your cruise friends playing bingo or musical chairs! 
Note: The last cruise I took was in 1936. It was a 
mid-summer cruise out of New York on the Roma— 
later sunk in the war. I didn’t realize beforehand 
what I was getting into. When it was too late for 
Mommie to change my mind about going, I found 
that of the 700 passengers aboard about six hundred 
were attractive females under 35, mostly secretaries, 
nurses, and teachers. Talk about bringing coals to 
Newcastle! I was promptly put under 24-hour, min- 
ute-by-minute, surveillance. The prisoner of Chillon 
was as free as air compared with me! When Mommie 
slept. she did so with one eye closed and the other 
—open—on me. I know what it is to be a bird in a 
cage! Not gilded either. I say to hell with cruises! 


Gene Holman 

I was genuinely sorry to learn of the retirement 
recently of Gene Holman, chairman of the board 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey, because he was not 
only a top flight professional manager, but an indus- 
trial statesman with an international point of view 
and the long-range vision so sorely needed in these 
difficult times. Years ago Holman summed up his 
management technique: “Survey your project, organ- 
ize it, delegate responsibility with requisite authority 
and supervise performance.” Recently he made a 
speech which illustrates the high calibre of the man, 
and I quote a portion of it: 

“Sometimes we are inclined to profess one philoso- 
phy and act according to another. We praise the idea 
of competition but, deep down, want it only for the 
other fellow. We preach free enterprise but go to 
governments when a problem seems a little bigger 
than usual. And so one of the real dangers in our 
present situation is that we may seek the short-term 
solution. We may seek to cut imports rather than 
strive to keep our exports competitive. 

“A major interest of the United States is a high 
level of world trade. It would be tragic, indeed, if, 
after leading the world over the past twenty years 
in the direction of a more competitive international 
trading system, we were now to put aside the tradi- 
tional principles that we have been vigorously 
preaching. We cannot have the benefits of free com- 
petition without the stresses and strains that go with 
x, 

“One thing is sure: we cannot go back to some 
fondly remembered kind of world. Important break- 
throughs in technology are making obsolete many of 
our social and political arrangements. Jet propul- 
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sion, electronic computation and communication, ad- 
vances in nuclear physics and medical science are 
creating a world that is not only full of powerful new 
influences but also delicately balanced. Weary slo- 
gans and old patterns of thought will not be too use- 
ful in the nineteen sixties. Precisely what business- 
men will need in the years ahead is perhaps difficult 
to determine, but at least three qualities seem to me 
essential: 

“First, businessmen must possess a spirit of ad- 
venture. 

“In the midst of the emerging forces of this era, the 
odds are rising fast against the timid. Perhaps it is 
still possible to live in a dream, but the hard fact 
is that mankind is changing in some basic ways. 

“Tt is sometimes said that there is less risk-taking in 
business today than formerly. I doubt this; but cer- 
tainly, if there are fewer risks taken today, the risks 
are bigger. We therefore need more than ever the 
spirit of initiative in business, just as we need initia- 
tive in adapting our whole society to the enormous 
changes that are crowding upon it. 

“This suggests a second requisite: the spirit of 
adventure will be fruitful only as it is related to the 
needs of the hour and the world. 

“The time when we could attend to our local affairs 
without reference to international events is long past. 
Such upheavals as the revolution in technology. the 
explosion of populations and the awakening of the 
peoples of Asia and Africa will continue their course. 
They will gather pace and power. The question is, 
are we capable of adapting ourselves to them? Here 
is the real contest between communism and the free 
nations. Which will be more responsive to the in- 
exorable demands of the world as it is and as it will 
be? 

“History seems to be moving toward a climax. We 
cannot hope, without the advantage of historical per- 
spective, to understand fully the forces that have 
been unleashed around the world. But leadership 
will certainly belong to those who strive construc- 
tively to create a wider pattern of order among the 
peoples of the earth. 

“Thirdly, I believe that businessmen of the coming 
era must have a real sense of values. 

“Neither business nor politics nor any other activ- 
ity is an end in itself. Their end is man and his phys- 
ical and spiritual development. 

‘Some people have expressed concern that the indi- 
vidual is likely to be lost in large organizations. Big 
organizations have not grown up by chance. With 
their virtues and their faults, they have been devel- 
oped to accomplish big tasks, and there is no need to 
apologize for them. Yet it is important that, by way 
of balance, we consciously seek to protect and stimu- 
late all the varied capacities of the human personal- 
ity. We must foster not only the individual oppor- 
tunity that comes from economic advancement but 
also the kind of atmosphere in which individual di- 
versity can flourish at every level. 
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At CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., a Stokes Model 540 
produces Doriden*...a non-barbiturate hypnotic and sedative. 





CIBA GAINS EXTRA SAVINGS 
WITH STOKES HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


It was expected that the Stokes Model 540, high speed 
rotary machine would have a greater TPM capacity 
than the two older machines it replaced . . . effectively 
reducing production time (cost). Something CIBA wasn’t 
expecting is the additional savings realized through the 
advanced design features of the equipment. Here’s why: 


e compact design, with the drive in the base, requires 
up to 50% less floor space than other machines. 


e controls and easy-to-read indicators are grouped 
together, at the front of the machine . . . simplifying 
operation. 


e hydraulic overload protection and automatic self- 
lubrication minimize maintenance and provide years 
of trouble-free operation. 


Pharmaceutical Equipment Division 
F. J. STOKES CORPORATION 
5500 Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


*Registered T.M, 
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CIBA, a 20-year user of Stokes pharmaceutical produc- 
tion equipment, likes the smooth performance which 
reduces operator fatigue and assures peak efficiency. 
The only operator attention required is an occasional 
checking on feed hopper level and a periodic check on 
tablet weight and hardness. Daily clean-up takes a 
minimum of time. 


You can realize important economies with Stokes 
equipment. Stokes makes a point of learning the needs 
of pharmaceutical manufacturers . . . builds equipment 
to satisfy their requirements. Why not contact the Stokes 
representative in your area for additional information. 
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“In the days ahead we will need a plentiful supply 
of fresh ideas. They will emerge only in a society that 
has the courage to tolerate the greatest independence 
of thought and action.” 


Word Power 

‘“‘No matter how carefully management may say it, 
workers often do not understand what the boss is try- 
ing to get across to them. So reported Princeton’s 
Opinion Research Corp. last week. Only 12 per cent 
of the workers fully comprehend the average com- 
pany house-organ article, said the report. 

“Many terms that management uses mean little 
to the worker, but could be put in words that workers 
can readily understand, said Opinion Research. Sug- 
gestions: Use company earnings instead of company 
revenues, sales tax instead of excise tax, efficient pro- 
duction for productivity, Government ownership of 
business for socialism. 

“There are some words, the researchers found, 
that workers do not like to hear at all. Corporation 
conjures up a “selfish” and “ruthless” image, al- 
though company gets a friendly reception. Piece rate 
irritates workers, but they like the term incentive 
pay; and free enterprise evokes friendlier feelings 
than capitalism. Workers are not emotionally affected 
by the word strike, but work stoppage is associated 
by them with ‘bad, harmful, and unfair’ practices.” 

Time Magazine 


Time Clocks 

Just had a nice note from William C. Murphy, 
manager of public relations for Eli Lilly. In connec- 
tion with my comment about time clocks in the 
March issue, he informs me that Lilly also does not 
require time clock punching. I appreciate this in- 
formation. I wonder if there are any other large 
employers in the pharmaceutical or cosmetic indus- 
tries who do not require employees to punch time 
clocks? 


Thoughts for the Sixties 

Effective supervision requires super vision. 

One of the most important possessions of a super- 
visor is self-possession. 

The surest way to fail in carrying out any project 
is to think of failure. 


Management Training 

Recently I attended the opening session of a man- 
agement training course in England. The conductor 
of the course is an outstanding authority on man- 
agement training. I agreed entirely with much that 
he said but I did not agree with his implication that 
training in management will ipso facto develop lead- 
ers. I think leadership is a talent born in a man. I do 
think, however, that courses in management tech- 
niques, especially when taken by young men, will 
improve the abilities of those fortunate people who 
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were born with a latent spark of leadership. I think 
also that such courses may uncover latent leader- 
ship talent among people in whom such capability 
had never been suspected. 

Confusing the approach is, I think, the lack of a 
commonly accepted nomenclature with regard to the 
various aspects of management. We have a tendency 
to confuse “administrator” with “manager.” and both 
with “executive.” I think an intelligent man can be 
trained to be a good executive and still lack the capac- 
ity to be a good manager. An executive is one who 
can execute a project or a department in accord with 
directives given him by a manager. I regard a man- 
ager as a person having broader responsibilities, 
broader training and broader vision than an execu- 
tive, and possessing the capacity to conceive projects 
for subordinate executives to execute. An administra- 
tor represents the top echelon of management. and 
to be effective he must not only be skilled in the arts 
of management but he must possess inspiring leader- 
ship ability. He must be able to see his business whole 
and see it in relation to the economic and political 
forces that are re-shaping the world. He must be able 
to forsee the effect of those changing forces on his 
business, and have the capacity to plan accordingly. 
He must be a seer as well as a doer. 


Odds and Ends 

Sanitary bucket elevators designed for easy re- 
moval of interior elements for washing are being of- 
fered by The Bucket Elevator Co., 57 Union Place 
Summit, N. J. . . . Power-operated drum dumpers 
are offered by Sterling Fleischman Company. Brom- 
all, Penna. These are particularly suitable for charg- 
ing tanks and mixers from a common floor level. . . . 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass., 
have developed a method of applying decalcomania 
labels automatically at high speed to squeeze-bottles 
and other containers. The labels are printed in rolls 
on special paper. Registry is perfect. Heat and pres- 
sure applied to the label ribbon effects the transfer 
of the label to the container surface. Labeled con- 
tainers are then heat-treated and fed directly to fill- 
ing lines. The Borden Chemical Co. at Bainbridge, 
N. Y., has a very successful installation of this equip- 
ment. This process applied to polyethylene bottles is 
said to cut the cost of conventional silk screening by 


70 per cent. 


Radiation Chemistry 

The ability of atomic rays to rearrange molecular 
structures so as to provide new and wonderful ma- 
terials is one of the beneficial discoveries made 
possible by the atom bomb program. J&J is using 
atomic radiation to sterilize sutures in the final pack- 
ages on regular production lines. 

New textiles are coming along; new petrochem- 
icals; new plastics. The army has discovered that in- 
tense radiation can preserve foods for long periods 
without affecting taste or color. A lot of work is be- 
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KIEFER PRESENTS 





PERFORMER #1 


KIEFER 





PRESSURE-VACUUM 
FILLING MACHINE 


Here's the story—fills any size 
or shape container WITHOUT 
the use of a SEAL. 

When the liquid reaches your 
pre-selected level, the flow 
quickly cuts off with hairline 
accuracy. Think of that—and 
especially with plastics. 
Fillers built in a vast range of 
production speeds. 








| oh te PERFORMER +2 


GAS JET 7 / I ; | ”" “ 
| sie, KARL KIEFER 


Gas! ft : 


AEROSOL CHARGER 


Here’s the story — in this development 
KARL KIEFER leads again in deftly and 
precisely measuring the propellent gas. 
Speeds unlimited—built in a wide range 
of production machines. 


Wee Kel Kiefer Machire Co. 


932 MARTIN STREET @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO @ SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA @ TORONTO @ HOUSTON @ VANCOUVER 
SAVANNAH @ LOS ANGELES @ LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ing done, I presume, on the therapeutic effect of 
radiation on pharmaceutical products. If we can keep 
the politicians from starting a disastrous war, most 
of us will live to see a wonderful new world. 


Plant Maintenance and Engineering 

The eleventh volume of the annual series, ““Tech- 
niques of Plant Maintenance and Engineering— 
1960,” has been published by Clapp & Poliak, Inc. A 
report on the Plant Maintenance and Engineering 
Conference held earlier this year in Philadelphia, it 
contains 341 pages, and is $10 postpaid from the pub- 
lisher, 341 Madison Ave., New York City 17. The 
book includes the 34 papers presented at the confer- 
ence, along with the texts of the discussions, com- 
ments, and questions and answers, and should be a 
major resource and reference in the field. 


Pump Attachment for Viscous Liquids 

The National Instrument Company, Inc., 2701 
Rockwood Ave., Baltimore 15, Md., has developed a 
new pump attachment which adapts the Filamatic 
for filling semi-viscous and viscous fluids. Indentified 
as Type FDS, the pump will handle heavy oils, ad- 
hesives, resins, pigments, and the like, and is recom- 
mended for use on Filamatic models DAB-6, DAB-8, 
and DAB-16. Installable without tools, its liquid-con- 
tacting parts are of stainless steel, has Teflon sealing 
rings, and comes in four sizes covering a range from 
(0.06 to 8 ounces per stroke. 


Redesigned Printer 

The Colt Packaging Machinery Company, 51 
Washington Ave., Cranston 7, R. I., has redesigned 
its Rite-Size Printer to permit use of vaposet paste 
type inks. A special conversion unit is available for 
Rite-Size Printers now in use. The printer, in con- 
junction with the Rite-Size Box machine, imprints 
corrugated carton blanks as they leave the take-off 
end of the Rite-Size Box Machine. 


Ground Detector and Fault Finder 

Parr Manufacturing Corporation, 44 Austin St., 
Newark, N. J., is manufacturing an improved Brunt 
Faultfinder to locate accidental grounds without shut- 
ting down production. The new model weighs 18 
pounds, a third less than the original model, and can 
be operated by one man. Earphones with foam rub- 
ber covering aids hearing signals, and the system 
imposes only two amperes on the circuit. 


Compact Labeler 

A new, automatic straightline, continuous-motion 
labeling machine developed by MRM Company, Inc., 
191 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y., offers the versatility 
of its larger labeler in a lower-priced unit for use 
when high speed is not necessary. The Continuous 
Motion SL-85 Labeler may be integrated into any 
conveyorized line for handling glass and metal con- 
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tainers with diameters between 1 X 34 and 14 X 7 
inches. It applies 45 to 85 labels per minute, handles 
foil, paper, and other materials in sizes from that of 
a postage stamp to 6 X 7 inches. The SL-85 has the 
same glue pickup and adaptability to rapid change- 
over as that of the larger labeler, and it may be in- 
stalled as part of a filler-labeler or capper-labeler 
combination by coupling it with the discharge con- 
veyor of either type machine. 


Adiabatic Calorimeter 

An adiabatic calorimeter specifically designed for 
determining the purity of reference compounds used 
in spectroscopic and mass spectrometric studies has 
been issued by Applied Physics Corporation, 2724 
South Peck Road, Monrovia, Calif. 

The Cary Model 41 requires liquid samples of only 
0.5 ml., and purity determination may be made on 
samples over a temperature range of —130° C. to 
above 200° C. The calorimeter assembly can be re- 
moved or disassembled for convenient filling or clean- 
ing. The annular design and small cross section of 
the sample container speed equilibration. By auto- 
matic temperature control of the isothermal and 
environmental shields surrounding the calorimeter, 
adiabatic conditions are maintained over a wide tem- 
perature range. 


Hardness Tester 

A new high-speed, hand-held tablet hardness tester 
originally designed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., for 
its own use, is now available to all pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. The precision device is said to be four 
times faster than existing instruments. The light 
compact unit can be used in the laboratory or at the 
tabletting machine. 

As the tablet is crushed, the force is indicated in 
pounds and kilograms per square inch. The dial has a 
single indicator which remains at the reading until a 
reset button is pressed. 

Permanently lubricated, its only maintenance is 
wiping with a damp cloth after use. It is packed in a 
fitted mahogany case, and is available from the com- 
pany’s Medicinal Chemical Department, 11 Bartlett 
St., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Self-Adjusting Ultrasonic Cleaner 

A self-adjusting ultrasonic cleaning system has 
been developed by The Narda Ultrasonics Corpora- 
tion, 625 Main St., Westbury, New York. Called the 
SonPlaster Automatic, it has a simple on-off switch 
which makes practical unattended large-scale pro- 
duction-line installation and remotely controlled 
equipment. Adjustment to compensate for variations 
in liquid level, operating temperature, and changes 
in work-load are unnecessary. A controlled spectrum 
of ultrasonic frequencies excite a multi-resonant 
transducer, giving uniform energy distribution. 
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Perfuming Creams 

The creation of a perfume for a 
beauty cream involves a certain 
number of fundamental rules ac- 
cording to K. J. Pfeiffer (Parf. Cosm. 
Sav. 3: 198, 1960), of which the 
following are the most important: 
compatibility of perfume and skin; 
the perfume should not react with 
the cream or affect the emulsion; 
the perfume should be able to cover 
the odor of the raw materials; the 
perfume should be stable to light. 
Moreover, since the cream is in in- 
timate contact with the skin, the 
perfume must be absolutely non-ir- 
ritating. Although dermatologists 
maintain that perfume is responsi- 
ble for a large proportion of allergic 
responses, the modern perfumer has 
available to him many substances 
that are dermatologically harmless. 
To avoid reaction with the cream 
ingredients and the emulsion, the 
perfume must be made up of in- 
gredients known to be stable and not 
react with components of the cream. 
These reactions may result in de- 
gradation of the cream or alteration 
of the perfume character. 
Treatment creams may contain 
ingredients of distinctive odor that 
should be masked and in these cases 
it is necessary to use an odor that 
blends with the material to be cov- 
ered, so that a light odor requires 
a light perfume, etc. As regards the 
creation of a perfume, the perfumer, 
as much as possible, will proceed 
along classical lines and divide the 
mixture into three parts: head, 
heart, bottom. The head notes should 
be light, fresh and gay and able to 
cover, if necessary, the bad odor of 
cream ingredients. The heart con- 
sists of heavier products, evaporating 
more slowly. They impart its gen- 
eral character to the perfume and 
are responsible for continuity of the 
odor and its good harmony. Bottom 
notes come from slow evaporating 
products and act as fixatives by re- 
tarding the evaporation of more vol- 
atile constituents. The use of stand- 
ard fixatives must be handled care- 
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fully in cosmetics, since cosmetic 
waxes and oils are excellent fixatives 
in that they retard evaporation. The 
perfumer should preferably use 
large ring compounds which both 
fix and “exalt” the odor. 

The effect of the cream on the 
perfume and the perfume on the 
cream most both be checked, pref- 
erably by two to four month stor- 
age. Some samples should be kept in 
the dark and others exposed to light. 
At the end of the period, appraisals 
should be made as to changes in 
odor and discoloration and _ the 
cream should be checked against an 
unperfumed sample for variations 
in application properties and stabil- 
ity. 

Another problem, often neglected, 
is the possibility of reaction between 
the perfumed cream and the pack- 
age. Not only plastic containers, but 
also standard metallic tubes may on 
occasion profoundly alter the origi- 
nal perfume note. When these fac- 
tors are considered they can readily 
be checked and required changes 
made. 


New Perilla Oil 

Ping-Hsien Yeh (P.E.O.R. 51: 293, 
1960) found in the mountain area 
near Taipei a kind of wild perilla, 
‘Egoma,’ Perilla frutescens Brit. var. 
typica Makino, the odor of which 
was quite different from that of 
ordinary ‘Ao-Shiso, P. frutescens 
Brit. var. crispa Decne, forma viridis 
Makino. The essential oil of this 
grass gave, on fractional distillation, 
a terpene fraction containing (-—)- 
limonene, the amount of which was 
31 per cent of the essential oil and 
was identified by its physical con- 
stants, molar refraction, the tetra- 
bromide, and the racemized dihy- 
drochloride. 

The ester part was 0.5 per cent of 
the essential oil and, on hydrolysis, 
afforded (—)-piperitol and formic 
acid. 

The terpene ketone fraction, 
which was 55 per cent of the oil, 
yielded two kinds of semicarbazones. 
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That this fraction was (—)-piperi- 
tone was affirmed by the determina 
tion of the mixed melting points of 
the semicarbazones and the 2,4-dini- 
trophenylhydrazone of the terpene 
ketone with the corresponding deriv- 
atives of (—)-piperitone isolated 
from the oil of Eucalyptus dives. 
Further identification was _per- 
formed by oxidizing the terpene ke- 
tone with potassium permanganate 
to the known oxidation product of 
(—)-piperitone, 2-hydroxy-2-meth- 
yl-isopropyladipic acid. 

The presence of a-caryophyllene 
in the sesquiterpene fraction of the 
essential oil was confirmed by the 
mixed melting point determination 
of the nitrosate and nitrosochloride 
with the corresponding derivatives 
prepared from authentic e-caryoph- 
yllene. 

The above experimental findings 
show that the oil under investiga- 
tion contain 55 per cent (—-)-piperi- 
tone, 31 per cent (—)-limonene, 5 
per cent a-caryophyllene, 0.5 per 
cent (—)-piperityl formate, and 
other high boiling constituents. 

Perilla oil from ‘Ao-Shiso’ con- 
tains about 50 per cent of perillalde- 
hyde, about 9 per cent of (—)-limo 
nene, and a-pinene in only small 
quantities. Sebe investigated an oil 
distilled from P. frutescens var, virt- 
dis Kudo which grows in Formosa, 
and isolated, as the principal con- 
stituent of this oil, a new ketone 
termed perilla ketone, the structure 
of which was also determined as [- 
furyl-isopentyl ketone. 

In comparison with the known 
constituents of perilla oil given 
above, it is of much interest to note 
that the grass reported in the present 
work is morphologically almost 
identical with ‘Ao-Shiso,’ while its 
chemical constituents are quite dif- 
ferent from those listed above. 

These facts strongly suggesting 
that morphological classification, 
currently used in plant toxonomy, 
would become more rational, if 
chemical constituents of the plants 
were also taken into consideration. 
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Piperitone, the main constituent 
of the oils of Eucalpytus piperita, E. 
dives, etc., is used as a starting ma- 
terial for the preparation of syn- 
thetic menthol and thymol. The 
grass under investigation is easily 
cultivated and grows so rapidly that 
it can be harvested twice a year. 
Furthermore, the yield of the essen- 
tial oil is high and the content of 
(—)-piperitone is also as much as 
55 per cent so that it is highly prom- 
ising to cultivate it as a new source 
of (—)-piperitone. 


The Composition of Citrus Oils 

F. LaFace (La France et ses Parf. 
No. 15, p. 44, 1960) reported on the 
chemical composition of citrus oils 
and emphasized the remarkable con- 
tributions made by chromatography 
and spectrophotometry. These inves- 
tigations utilized column, paper and 
gas chromatography and U.V. and 
I.R. spectrophotometry. A number 
of constituents, not previously men- 
tioned, have been identified. These 
include, in bergamot oil, acetates of 
geraniol, terpineol, and nerol, C-9, 
C-10, and C-12 aldehydes, and citral. 
In lemon oil, the new compounds 
were the hydrocarbons octylene and 
p-cymene along with linalol and, in 
the evaporation residue, isopimpi- 
nelline. In sweet orange oil, the 
terpene fraction included along with 
d-limonene, traces of alpha and beta 
pinene and myrcene while the al- 
cohols included nerol, geraniol and 
linalol, the latter as the acetic ester. 
For bigarade, the terpene fraction 
has the same qualitative composi- 
tion as that of sweet orange oil. In 
mandarin, least known from the 
point of view of composition, several 
new constituents were character- 
ized: the terpenes alpha and _ beta 
pinene, camphene gamma _ phellan- 
drene and p-cymene, along with 
limonene, the alcohols linalol, ter- 
pineol, and nerol, octylic, nonylic, 
decylic and dodecylic aldehydes, cit- 
ral and citronellal, terpinyl and lin- 
alyl acetates as well as methyl N- 
methylanthranilate. The presence of 
tangeretine was also noted. 


Terpenes and Sesquiterpenes 

W. Treibs and co-workers report- 
ed investigations on pinocarveol and 
betulenols (La France et ses Parf. 
No. 15, p. 52, 1960). Pinocarvyl ace- 
tate is isomerized by boric anhy- 
dride into myrtenyl acetate. Pino- 
carveol yields without rearrange- 
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ment stable crystalline addition 
products with halogen acids which 
are reduced to pinocampheol and 
converted into l-campheolene alde- 
hyde by silver acetate or organic 
bases. 

Beta betulenol was found in the 
oil of mentha Piperita L. along with 
caryophyllene, beta caryophyllenic 
alcohol, and clovandiol. It is formed, 
along with caryophyllene oxide, by 
the autooxidation of caryophyllene. 
Alpha and beta betulenols give car- 
yophyllane on complete hydrogena- 
tion and alpha and beta betulenals 
on oxidation with manganese diox- 
ide or by the Oppenauer method, 
from which it may be concluded 
that the alcohols are of the caryo- 
phyllene type. Alpha betulenol is 
synthesized from caryophyllene by 
oxidation by means of selenium ox- 
ide. Lead tetraacetate attacks caryo- 
phyllene at the semicyclic double 
bond. Caryophyllene oxide is iso- 
merized to a bicyclic ketone (caryo- 
phyllenone. ) 


Peroxides in Essential Oils 

In the deterioration of essential 
oils, the first stage appears to be 
the formation of peroxides and hy- 
droperoxides. To determine the ex- 
tent of this deterioration, iodimetric 
and titanometric methods, among 
others, have been suggested. F. H. L. 
Van Os and C. Scholtens (La France 
et ses Parf. 3: No. 13, p. 30, 1959) 
have compared the two methods and 
concluded that fixation of iodine by 
oils containing unsaturated com - 
pounds in the presence of peroxides 
and potassium iodide, does not ex- 
ceed about 6 per cent of the peroxide 
index. The iodimetric determination 
of the peroxide index gives higher 
results than the titanometric meth- 
od in spite of the stronger reducing 
action of the titanium trichloride 
solution, and the absorption of the 
iodine by the double bonds. This 
phenomenon can be explained by 
the different reaction vehicles in the 
two methods. The iodimetric method 
is recommended because of its uni- 
versal validity and its easier proce- 
dure. 


Sesquiterpenes 

A number of sesquiterpenes, many 
known for a long time, were the 
object of structure studies at the 
Institute of Chemistry at the Czecho- 
slovakian Academy of Sciences by 
V. Herout (La France et ses Parf. 
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No. 14, p. 15, 1960). A structure 
was proposed for cubeb camphor 
and for two aromadendrenes. One of 
the latter is a new compound. Ledol 
and viridiflorol have been proven to 
be stereoisomers globulol and their 
relationship to the two aromaden- 
drenes established. The alpha and 
beta betulenols are secondary alco- 
hols with a caryophyllanic skeleton. 
The structures of a group of com- 
pounds containing a ten membered 
ring, germacrone, costunolide, cni- 
cine, and parthenolide, were also 
studied. The absolute configuration 
of a number of centers of symmetry 
of these substances was determined. 
The bitter principle of artichoke 
leaves has been named cynaropi- 
crine and it seems to be of the guai- 
anolide type. 


Vanilla Control 

R. Pottier (La France et ses Parf. 
No. 15, p. 62, 1960) is studying 
methods of control of vanilla beans 
to determine adulteration, since 
quantities of vanilla beans offered 
for sale and quantities of products 
presumably made from beans and 
offered for sale do not match. The 
author describes the preparation of 
extracts and describes the A.O.A.C. 
and the Boyce Thompson Institute 
methods of control. These methods 
are valuable, but the problem of de- 
tecting adulteration is stil! a diffi- 
cult one. Much is still to be done, 
but new techniques cannot be made 
official until multiple controls prove 
their validity. 


Diterpenes 

The study of the less volatile con- 
stituents of jasmine oil by E. Lederer 
(La France et ses Parf. No. 14, p. 
28, 1960) has led to the discovery of 
free phytol and two new aliphatic 
diterpenes: isophytol and geranyl- 
linalol. The latter is probably an 
important intermediate in the bio- 
synthesis of phytol, di- and tri-cyclic 
terpenes, caroteneoids and certain 
odor constituents of jasmin. The 
“chromatoplate” method has been 
very useful in this study and several 
applications of the method were de- 
scribed. A chemical transformation 
of sclareol permits the determina- 
tion of the stereochemical structure 
of labdanolic acid. A study of the 
structure of darutigenol, new tri- 
cyclic diterpene triol, permits gen- 
eralizations on the stereochemistry 
of certain sesqui and diterpenes. 
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Here are fast facts about PANTHENOL: 


Just what is PANTHENOL? 
PANTHENOL is the alcohol of pantothenic acid, an 
important member of the vitamin B-complex. 


What will PANTHENOL do in my formulas? 
PANTHENOL helps to soothe and heal chapped, rough 
skin; promotes normal growth of skin and mucous 
membranes; helps groom and keep hair healthy, lus- 
trous, and attractive. 


Is PANTHENOL safe? 

Yes. Dermatologists and other members of the medical 
profession have prescribed PANTHENOL for years. They 
have administered PANTHENOL topically, orally, and by 
injection. Numerous reports published in medical jour- 
nals confirm the safety and usefulness of PANTHENOL. 


What other advantages? 

All these: PANTHENOL is stainless, water-washable, 
harmless to lips, skin and hair. It’s stable, and can be 
combined with other vitamins, such as A, B,, D and E. 


Who makes PANTHENOL? 

PANTHENOL is made by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., a 
pioneer in the synthesis, development and large-scale 
production of many of the most important vitamins. 
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Tell me a few uses for PANTHENOL. 
You'll find PANTHENOL particularly valuable in cos- 
metic and toilet goods formulas, such as: 


Hair Tonics 
Deodorants 
Anti-Perspirants 


Hand Lotions 
After-shave Lotions 
Hair Sprays 


Lipsticks 
Face Creams 
Body Creams 


Can I use PANTHENOL with my present 
equipment? 

You can incorporate PANTHENOL into your formula 
with your standard equipment. 


Where do I get complete information about 
PANTHENOL ? 

From Roche! Get free informative, helpful literature 
by contacting your local Roche representative. Or 
send your inquiries directly to the Roche Technical 
Service Department. Send today. 


Available on request—‘Panthenol in Cosmetics’’, by S. H. 
Rubin, L. Magid, and J. Scheiner, reprinted from Proceed- 
ings of the Scientific Section of The Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion, Number 32, December, 1959. 


Vitamins S Round 
Come Right from € the 
Roche x World 


©1960 HLR INC. 
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Dihydroxyacetone 

Dihydroxyacetone (DHA), or 
ketotriose, is usually indexed under 
its systematic name 1, 3-dihydroxy 
2-propanone and its properties and 
application are reviewed by D. M. 
Bryce (Pharm. J. p. 491, June 11, 
1960). It is a colorless, somewhat 
hygroscopic, crystalline solid, stable 
under cool conditions, and having a 
sweet, cooling taste. Cryoscopic 
measurements indicate that it is a 
dimer, but either melting er warm- 
ing to aid solution brings about 
rapid regeneration of the monomer. 
Reversion to monomer is also rapid 
in aqueous solution when freshly 
prepared DHA is used! it becomes 
slower as the age of the dimer in- 
creases. 

Its solubility characteristics gen- 
erally are dependent on the form 
of molecular arrangement. DHA as 
the monomer is very soluble in cold 
water, alcohol, ether, and acetone. 
The dimer is only slightly soluble 
in cold alcohol, ether and acetone 
Again, the solubility characteristics 
of the monomer are obtained in 
these solvents hy warming. Both 
monomer and dimer are insoluble in 
hydrocarbons. The melting point of 
the pure compound is about 80° C. 
Commercial material is stated to 
melt between 69 and 74° C. 

DHA is an exceedingly reactive 
molecule. It can undergo oxidation, 
esterification, cyclization, and con- 
densation reactions. It reduces Feh- 
ling’s solution with the formation 
of glycerol, it forms bisulphite com- 
pounds, and is converted into a cor- 
responding aldotriose, glyceric alde- 
hyde, on warming in pyridine. 

Dihydroxyacetone may be pre- 
pared synthetically by controlled 
oxidation of glycerol. However it is 
more readily prepared by biochem- 
ical methods when it is formed as a 
result of oxidation of glycerol by a 
variety of micro-organisms, e.g., 
Acetobacter suboxydans, Aerobacter 
erogenes, Bacillus subtilis, Bacter- 
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ium oxydans, Bacterium succinicum, 
Streptomyces spp. 

Puskas reported 90 per cent con- 
version of glycerol using Acetobac- 
ter suboxydans, and 70 per cent re- 
covery from crystallization. A spe- 
cies of Acetobacter is also used by 
the Wallerstein Co. in the United 
States for commercial manufacture. 
Development of this microbiological 
synthesis has resulted in the eleva- 
tion of DHA from a laboratory 
chemical of theoretical interest to 
an article of commerce. 

Apart 
micro-organisms it is readily formed 


from its production by 
during mild alkaline degradation of 
sugars and exists universally in na- 
ture as the phosphate—which has 
been shown to be one of the stages 





in the breakdown of carbohydrates 
in the animal and plant body. The 
zeneral scheme of glycolysis in ani- 
mals is: Glycogen —» Hexose —» 
Triose —» Pyruvic Acid. The py- 
ruvic acid is then removed by means 
of the sequence of enzymic reactions 
that is known as the Kreb’s cycle. 
Alternative metabolic routes via 
pentose are also believed to involve 
the triose. DHA has been detected 
in the urine in cases of insulin re- 
sistant diabetes. 

DHA has been employed in the 
treatment of cyanide poisoning. It 
is said to have used in the 
treatment of diabetes. It has also 
been shown to have antiviral activ- 
ity when tested against influenza 
and Newcastle disease virus in em- 
bryonated egg. But it is expected 
that new and more extensive uses 
will be found as the material be- 
comes freely available. For example, 
condensation with sulphonamides 
yields water-soluble resins which 
are claimed to be useful as tanning 
agents, wood preservatives and phar- 
maceutical and dyestuff intermedi- 
ates. Some nitrogenous derivatives 
are also stated to have antitubercu- 
lar activity. Another suggested use 
is as a catalyst in promoting formal- 
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dehyde condensation reactions and 
in polymerizations, e.g., styrene-bu- 
tadiene; it may find use in 
modifying starches, textiles and pa- 
per products. 

Use of DHA in the cosmetic field 
depends on its ability to impart a 
brown stain to the skin. It has been 
stated that this is due to its form- 
ing colored reaction products with 
the aromatic amino acids of the 
keratin of the skin—tyrosine, trypto- 
p hane and phenylalanine—which 
would presume some sort of rela- 
tionship with normal 


also 





melanin 
which is also formed from tyrosine 
by means of a sequence of oxidation 
reactions. 

In fact, the nature of the reac- 
tion is not known with certainty, as 
DHA is a very reactive molecule. 
However, it is perhaps significant 
that it is only possible to develop a 
slight brown stain on washed and 
bleached wool after a number of ap- 
plications of aqueous alcoholic 
DHA. The surface of the finger nail 
also fails to develop any marked 
color on application of the reagent; 
but palmar sweat collected on filter 
paper reacts to give a typical brown 
stain. A similar stain is readily dem- 
onstrated on filter paper using ly- 
sine or glycine, so that it seems like- 
ly that what we really have here is 
a variant of the Maillard reaction, 
a reaction which is perhaps better 
known to the food chemist than to 
the cosmetic chemist. 

The food chemist meets it in con- 
nection with troublesome formation 
of color in juices containing sugars, 
which are liable to break down, par- 
ticularly when heated in weakly al- 
kaline solution. The monosaccha- 
rides and simpler reaction products 
combine with amino acids which 
are always present in the juice to 
give these dark colored products, 
variously known as humans or mel- 
anoidins. Here, the preliminary 
product is thought to be an N-glyco- 
side which is subsequently convert- 
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ed into either humin or hydroxy 
methyl furfural. The actual reaction 
between DHA and lysine to produce 
a dark humin or melanoidin was 
demonstrated some years ago by 
Partridge and Gottschalk, and simi- 
lar observations have been made us- 
ing glycine and alanine. 

A further example of this reaction 
is of widespread occurrence. Name- 
ly, the formation of dark colored 
stains on teeth, which has been as- 
sociated with soluble carbohydrate 
ingestion since Elizabethan times. 
The reaction product here goes by 
the name of melanoidin, the tenden- 
cy being to use melanoidin in ani- 
mal contexts and humin in vegeta- 
ble contexts, and it is clearly the 
same sort of product resulting from 
the action of carbohydrate break- 
down products on the organic matrix 
of the tooth. The color reaction al- 
ways occurs slowly and the stain is 
indelible, so that in cosmetic use it 
only begins to fade after a couple of 
days or so as the external cells of the 
epidermis are lost by normal attri- 
tion. Unless further application of 
the reagent are made this can result 
in development of a mottled or 
patchy appearance. 

The strength of DHA used in cos- 
metic preparations lies in the range 
1.5 to 3.5 per cent in aqueous eth- 
anol with, if desired, some addition- 
al humectant and surfactant to mod- 
ify the wetting and spreading prop- 
erties. Many preparations current- 
ly marketed also contain a little 
vitamin D but this would appear to 
have no useful function. From the 
experimental point of view 3 per 
cent. DHA in 50 per cent ethanol 
has been proved to be quite satisfac- 
tory. When this is applied to the 
skin, the first sign of coloration is 
usually evident after about one 
hour. Color continues to develop for 
several hours until it attains maxi- 
mum intensity. 

The stain which is formed within 
the epidermis is a rather reddish 
brown, and as might be imagined 
from the nature of the reaction, it 
varies in intensity with the amount 
applied, the site of application and 
the individual. Successive applica- 
tions may be made to build up the 
color, which, it must be emphasized, 
is stated to confer no protection 
from the sun’s rays. This product is 
in no way a sunscreen, and, indeed, 
by darkening the skin without ex- 
ercising any screening effect it may 
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be expected to result in some degree 
of hyperemia with consequent 
slight increase in sensitivity to ul- 
tra-violet radiation. There are, how- 
ever, sunscreen preparations market- 
ed that contains DHA in addition to 
a regular screen. 

The preparation was first sold as 
an after-shave lotion—the after - 
shave “slant” being presumably in- 
tended to improve acceptability in 
a conservative male market. For best 
results the instructions say that the 
product should be applied three or 
four times at hourly intervals dur- 
ing the course of an evening. There- 
after, a single application daily will 
be necessary to maintain the tan. 
The lotion is claimed to be as safe 
as water on the skin and reference 
has been made to penetration, sensi- 
tization and toxicity tests. In view 
of the nature of the material and its 
biological status one would perhaps 
be justified in not expecting any 
high incidence of untoward reac- 
tions. However, as the human body 
is capable on occasion of becoming 
auto-immune, sensitization cannot 
be completely ruled out. There is, 
however, no suggestion that the in- 
cidence is particularly high and it 
would be interesting to have con- 
firmation that cases of sensitization 
are in fact due to the DHA and not 
to any other lotion component. 

From the purely practical point of 
view the disadvantage of this sort 
of product would appear to be the 
difficulty of producing an even ap- 
plication when the results of appli- 
cation are not immediately visible. 
There is also what might be called 
the withdrawal effect to be consid- 
ered. The advantage is, of course, the 
durability of the color produced. It 
is claimed that this product is not a 
dye. That is a matter of definition. 
There appears to be a vogue at the 
present time for claiming that color- 
ing and staining materials are not 
dyes. Presumably vat dyes are not 
dyes because in many instances they 
are employed as colorless solutions. 
Be that as it may, in this product we 
have a variant on an old theme with 
the advantage of a durable stain and 
the disadvantage that you cannot 
see what you are doing until after 
you have done it. 


Fatty Acid Sulfonated Amides 
Carboxylic acid amides of a-sulfo- 

palmitic and a-sulfostearic acids 

were prepared from ammonia, ethyl- 
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amine, ethanolamine, isopropylalco- 
holamine, diethanolamine, and N- 
methyltaurine, and were isolated as 
the sodium, ammonium, or ethanol- 
ammonium salt by J. K. Weil, A. J. 
Stirton and R. G. Bistline, Jr. (J. 
Amer. Oil Chem. Soc., 37: 295, 
1960). 

The solubility of the a-sulfonated 
amides increased with substitution 
of alkyl, hydroxyalkyl, and _ sulfo- 
alkyl groups at the nitrogen atom. 

Most of the sodium salts of the 
a-sulfonated amides have good or ex- 
cellent stability to calcium and oth- 
er divalent ions and are excellent 
lime soap dispersing agents. The 
ability to disperse lime soap curd in- 
dicates the a-sulfonated amides may 
find use in soap-syndet combina- 
tions. 


Peroxide in Zinc Ointments 

The production of hydrogen per- 
oxide by the combined action of zinc 
oxide, water, oxygen, and ultraviolet 
light is well established by this 
work by H. A. Lozada and E. P. 
Guth (Drug Standards 28: 73, 1960) 
and previous works. The major prob- 
lem has been associated with the 
quantitative measurement of the hy- 
drogen peroxide. In the work of 
Blubaugh and Guth when a num- 
ber of fixed oils and liquid petrola- 
tum were studied it was shown thai 
a wide variation of measurable per- 
oxide was obtained with the various 
oils when processed in the form of 
calamine liniment. It appears as the 
result of this work that hydrogen 
peroxide is produced in all systems 
containing zinc oxide-water-oxygen 
and activated by ultraviolet light. 
The oxidation of the cholesterol 
component naturally present could 
account for the low peroxide values 
obtained with certain fixed oils. Per- 
oxide is shown to be produced in 
considerable quantities when zinc 
oxide is incorporated into white 
ointment in a relatively short period 
of irradiation if the system is at a 
temperature to liquefy the vehicle. 
At temperatures below the fusion 
point of the base only traces of per- 
oxide were determined. However, at 
55°, a tenfold increase in peroxide 
was produced. With polyethylene 
glycol ointment, zinc oxide pro- 
duced a high level of peroxide at 
all temperatures since water when 
added to the polyethylene glycol 
ointment produced a liquid system 
at all temperatures. 
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Industry s Books... 


Medicine Today: A report On A 
Decade Of Progress, by Marguerite 
Clark, 360 pp., Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York, (1960), cloth, $4.95. 

This report, derived from personal 
interviews with dozens of the best- 
known practitioners and researchers 
in the country today, is presented so 
that the layman can see and under- 
stand the whole dramatic picture of 
medical progress. This picture in- 
cludes the new techniques of sur- 
gery and radiation as well as the 
drugs that will halt the great killers, 
heart diseases and cancer; oral drugs 
that would revolutionize the under- 
standing of diabetes; the really hot 
news in the prevention and treat- 
ment of the so-called ‘‘nuisance dis- 
eases’ —the common cold, tooth de- 
cay, acne, and ulcers; the accom- 
plishments of various foundations 
for aiding those afflicted with cen- 
tral nervous system disorders, such 
as muscular dystrophy, multiple 
sclerosis, and cerebral palsy; the 
new techniques for helping the mil- 
lions of adults and children who suf- 
fer from mental disorders; discover- 
ies about the effects of atomic fall- 
out on human bones and _ tissues; 
progress in the treatment of alco- 
holism; the medical problems of the 
aged; rehabilitation of the crippled 
and disabled; new treatments of al- 
lergies, rheumatism, and arthritis; 
the story of how drugs are produced; 
and an examination of hospital con- 
ditions. The book is well written 
and seems quite authoritative. 


Fats And Oils (An Outline of Their 
Chemistry and Technology), by H. 
G. Kirschenbauer, Head of the Pat- 
ent Liaison Div., Colgate-Palmolive 
Co., Second Ed., 240 pp., Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York, (1960), 
cloth, $7.00. 

The second edition of this book 
includes the latest information on 
the chemical structure, methods of 
processing, and uses of both animal 
and vegetable oils and fats. Among 
the subjects discussed are autoxida- 
tion, rancidity, fat stabilizers, cho- 
lesterol in diet, selective hydrogena- 
tion, chromatography of lipids, and 
sequestering agents. Numerous ta- 
bles, diagrams, and illustrations am- 
plify the textual material. 
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Newer Virus Diseases (Clinical Dif- 
ferentiation of Acute Respiratory 
Infections), by John M. Adams, 
M.D., Ph.D., University of Califor- 
nia, 292 pp., The MacMillan Co., 
New York, (1960), cloth, $5.75. 

This book describes the epidemio- 
logic and clinical features of the 
various influenza-like diseases, with 
emphasis on etiologic diagnosis as a 
basis for wise therapy. It covers: 
The Myxoviruses—-Influenzae A, B, 
and C; para-influenza viruses (hem- 
adsorption and_ croup-associated). 
The Adenoviruses. The Enterovi- 
ruses—Coxsackie viruses (A and B), 
polioviruses, and the recently dis- 
covered ECHO Bacterial, 
Fungal, and Rickettsial Diseases in 
which respiratory symptoms are pre- 
dominant and other diseases caused 
by respiratory viruses. There is also 
a section on the common cold as a 
possible entity, although it is rec- 
ognized that every disease discussed 
in this book may at some time in its 
development mimic the symptoms of 
what people call “colds.” 


viruses. 


An Introduction To Pharmacology, 
by J. J. Lewis, Senior Lecturer in 
Experimental Pharmacology, U ni - 
versity of Glasgow, 826 pp., The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
(1960), cloth $11. 

In the era of scientific medicine 
physiology has given birth to nu- 
merous off-spring, and not the least 
vigorous of these progeny is phar- 
macology. Mr. Lewis’s book provides 
a logical approach to the subject. He 
rightly emphasizes its chemical 
basis and explains the significance 
of chemical structure in relation to 
pharmacological action. He allots a 
fair amount of space to chemical 
aspects—which are of course indis- 
pensable to the study of pharmacol- 
ogy as we know it today. The pre- 
cise mode of action of drugs is help- 
fully discussed by resorting to the 
terminology of the biochemist; and 
the justification for using drugs ther- 
apeutically by physicians and by 
veterinary surgeons can thus be an- 
ticipated. The book can be expected 
to meet the needs of science students 
studying experimental pharmacol- 
ogy, and it will be valuable to med- 
ical and veterinary students relating 
pre-clinical and clinical studies. 
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Style Guide For Chemist, by Louis 
F. Fieser and Mary Fieser, Harvard 
University, 116 pp., Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York, (1960), 
cloth $2.95. 

Without aspiring to style at a 
literary level, a scientist can learn 
to put action into his sentences that 
will hold the reader’s attention. 
Readers of the “Guide” will find the 
commentaries on points of grammar 
and rhetoric surprisingly interesting. 
The book contains more information 
of use to the chemist on spelling, ab- 
breviation, hyphenation, punctu- 
ation, and choice of words than any 
other source. It also includes sugges- 
tions on speaking, as well as recom- 
mendations for the pronunciation 
of words, names of scientists, and 
Latin and Greek prefixes. This is 
a book written by chemists for 


chemists. 


Nutritional Evaluation Of Food 
Processing, Edited by Robert S. 
Harris, Ph.D.. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Harry Von 
Loesecke, S.B., U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 612 pp., John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, (1960), Cloth, 
$12. 

This work discusses the nutrition- 
al effects of the processing of foods 
as they proceed from the place of 
origin to the point of consumption. 
In most cases food processing causes 
a reduction of the nutritional value 
of a food. The main purpose of this 
book is to evaluate the known effects 
of processing upon the nutritional 
values of foods, and to indicate how 
certain processing procedures may 
be altered to minimize losses in nu- 
tritional value. 


Glass, Its Industrial Applications, by 
Charles John Phillips, School of Ce- 
ramics, Rutgers University, 252 pp., 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York, (1960), cloth, $6.95. 

This book covers the manufacture, 
physical and chemical properties, 
and particularly, the applications of 
all types of glass. It is directed to 
the users—engineers, scientists, pro- 
duction and purchasing personnel— 
who are involved in the design, spe- 
cification, testing, fabrication, pur- 
chase or sale of glass products. The 
book reflects all the recent advances 
in the field and includes new infor- 
mation on such subjects as glass 
bead reflectorization and the “floot 
Glass” process for making flat glass. 
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Hypodermic Needle Improvement 

A common complaint received by 
pharmaceutical manufacturers con- 
cerns the fragmentation or “coring” 
of rubber closures on multi-does in- 
jection packs, when pierced with a 
hypodermic needle. The recent in- 
troduction of diamond-pointed vet- 
erinary needles has increased the 
number of complaints received of 
particles of rubber found in injec- 
tion solutions after the insertion of 
such needles, particularly if disc 
closures are used. It may therefore 
be of interest to examine the factors 
which influence this type of frag- 
mentation. 

If the surface of a rubber stopper 
or disc is examined under low mag- 
nification after piercing several 
times with a No. 20 hypodermic nee- 
dle according to W. Padgett (Pharm. 
J. p. 471, June 4, 1960) it is highly 
probable that a number of cavities 
will be observed. 

The humber of sizeable fragments 
found in the injection solution will 
normally correspond to the number 
of cavities on the surface of the stop- 
per, indicating that practically all 
cores are cut from the top surface by 
the heel of the needle as it pushed 
through the closure. As a needle is 
inserted into the centre portion of 
the rubber closure, the cut produced 
by the point of the needle is extend- 
ed into a “U” shape producing a 
flap hinged at one side. As the nee- 
dle advances into the rubber, the 
centre acting force created by com- 
pression of the stopper pushes this 
hinged flap into the only available 
space, that is, the sloping side open- 
ing of the needle. 

When the heel of the needle 
reaches the hinged part of the flap 
several things may happen. If the 
heel of the needle is smooth and 
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rounded, and the rubber soft and 
flexible, the flap will stretch as the 
heel of the needle advances and fin- 
ally pull out allowing the needle to 
slide through without cutting a 
core. The horse-shoe shaped flap left 
on the stopper surface can be read- 
ily seen under low magnification. If, 
however, the heel is sharp as is usu- 
ally found on new needles, and the 
rubber somewhat rigid, the flap will 
be cut through at the hinge thus 
producing a core, which will be car- 
ried through into the vial. A sharp 
darning needle of the same diameter 
as a hypodermic needle found to 
produce cores, can usually be passed 
through similar rubber closures a 
hundred times or more without pro- 
ducing any cores at all. It has al- 
ready been shown that if the heel 
of needles which regularly produce 
cores when passed through pharma- 
ceutical closures are dulled with a 
Swiss needle file, no further cores 
wilrl be produced under the stand- 
ard conditions laid down for the 
test. Although other factors similar 
to those described below— 
(a) the design of the sealing head 
(b) the amount of inorganic filter 
in the rubber mix 
(c) the head pressure used during 
sealing 
(d) the inclusion of paraffin wax 
in the rubber 
(e) thickness of diaphragm to be 
punctured— 
also have some influence on the cor- 
ing rate, it is the condition of the 
needle itself which has by far the 
most significant bearing on the pro- 
duction of cores. The diamond- 
pointed veterinary needles men- 
tioned earlier generally have a 
sharp, “V”-shaped heel, and this is 
ideal for trapping the hinged flap 
and producing cores, particularly on 
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Advancing Therapy 


disc closures. As most pharmaceu- 
tical rubber closures are chosen for 
the special properties of certain 
types of elastomers, e.g., low mois- 
ture permeability, oil resistance, or 
compatibility with an injection solu- 
tion, it is not always practicable to 
adjust the rubber mix to give the 
best coring properties. 

In order to compensate the effect 
of needle variation, it was found 
preferable to cary out a comparative 
test between stoppers of known per- 
formance and new samples. Five 
vials sealed with the test closure, 
and five vials sealed with the stand- 
ard closure, are placed into groups 
of ten, and each closure is pierced 
ten times at right angles to the sur- 
face with a moistened No. 20 needle. 
The surface of each closure is mois- 
tened with ethanol before piercing, 
and a new needle is used for each 
group of ten vials. Water free from 
particles is injected through the nee- 
dle after each puncture and _ the 
cores in each vial are then counted 
by viewing under a good light 
against a background of contrasting 
color. 

As an alternative to the laborious 
procedure of counting fragments in 
a swirling medium, an examination 
of the stopper surface at x 25 mag- 
nification will give a quick and re- 
liable indication of the number of 
cores produced, although stoppers 
with a high proportion of inorganic 
filler will also shed in addition a 
large number of dust-like fragments. 

A contracted version of this test 
was recently carried out to compare 
the coring properties of diamond- 
pointed and orthodox No. 20 hypo- 
dermic needles. One needle of each 
type found to produce the highest 
number of cores was then used for 
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a further series of tests on similar 
closures after the heels had been 
dulled with a file. 

After washing and sterilizing, the 
following types of rubber closures 
were applied to standard 5-mil anti- 
biotic vials with crimped-on alumi- 
num seals, using uniform head pres- 
sure: 

(a) 2mm. butyl rubber discs. 

(b) Natural rubber stoppers. 

(c) Oil-resistant nitrile rubber 

(Hycar) stoppers. 

(d) Butyl rubber stoppers. 

(e) Natural rubber—high 

content. 

(f) Gum stock. 

Groups of five vials were sealed 
with each of these six types of ‘clos- 
ure and each was then pierced ten 
times with the two needles, water 
being injected after each insertion. 
The operation was then repeated on 
a further five closures from each 
group after the heel of each needle 
had been dulled with a watch file 

The results show quite clearly, 
that the dulling of the heel of a 
needle is far more effective than 
variations of rubber mix, or the use 
of discs in place of stoppers, in the 
prevention of coring. If hypodermic 
needle manufacturers can be _ per- 
suaded to “dull” the heel of new 
needles, coring of pharmaceutical 
rubber closures when pierced would 
be virtually eliminated, although, of 
course, needles which are re-sharp- 
ened would also need “touching up” 
with a watch file. 


filler 





Diuretic Efficacy 

A new method for ascertaining 
diuretic efficacy, carried out in bed- 
patients in congestive failure within 
the framework of a highly effective 
therapeutic regimen which included 
rest, digitalization, and salt restric- 
tion, was applied by H. Gold et al 
(J.A.M.A. 173: 745, 1960) in a com- 
parison of the maximally effective 
doses of chlorothiazide and meral- 
Juride, a 2-Gm. oral dose of the for- 
mer and a 2-cc. intramuscular dose 
of the latter. Each patient received 
both agents, but not simultaneously, 
the sequence alternating within and 
between patients. The comparisons 
were made in terms of 24-hour 
weight losses. Only the first four 
doses with paired responses provided 
the data which were analyzed by 
signs and the sign test, also by ratios 
with confidence limits. Contrary to 
the prevailing opinion, the 2-Gm. 
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oral dose of chlorothiazide was 
found to exert only 40 per cent of 
the diuretic effect of the 2-cc. in- 
tramuscular dose of meralluride. 


Cholesterol Reduction 

According to one of the principal 
hypotheses concerning the patho- 
genesis of atherosclerosis, a high 
level of plasma-cholesterol is one of 
the initiating factors. Cholesterol is 
continuously synthesized in the 
body as well as being supplied in 
the diet of all but the strictest vege- 
tarians, and it accumulates in the 
body whenever the supply (endo- 
genous synthesis plus dietary con- 
tent) is greater than elimination by 
degradation. 

If excess of cholesterol is a cause 
factor in initiating human athero- 
sclerosis—and there is as yet no 
proof of this—lowering the choles- 
terol content of the body might be a 
desirable preventive or therapeutic 
measure. From the known facts of 
cholesterol metabolism, one might 
attempt to decrease the cholesterol 
content of the body in three general 
ways: (1) by inhibition of absorp- 
tion from the intestine, (2) by stim- 
ulation of elimination, or (3) by in- 
hibition of endogenous synthesis. 
The experiments report here by G. 
Popjak, R. H. Comforth, K. Clifford 
(The Lancet I, p. 1270, 1960) are 
related to the last possibility. 

The biosynthesis of cholesterol is 
one of the most complex biological 
processes yet revealed. 

Theoretically one could inhibit 
cholesterol synthesis by interfering 
with any one reaction in the long 
synthetic chain. But it seems unde- 
sirable to interfere with the reactions 
preceding the formation of mevalon- 
ic acid, since acetyl-coenzyme A, ace- 
toacetyl-coenzyme A, and 3-hydroxy- 
3-methylglutaryl-coenzyme A are 
also involved in metabolic reactions 
other than the synthesis of choles- 
terol. Beyond the stage of mevalonic 
acid, on the other hand, interference 
would cause more specific inhibition 
of sterol biosynthesis; for the only 
metabolic process, other than the 
biosynthesis of sterol, in which 
mevalonic acid is known to be in- 
volved in animals is the synthesis of 
the side-chain of ubiquinone—i.e., 
coenzyme Q. 

During investigation of the bio- 
synthesis of cholesterol in liver-en- 
zyme preparations, some of the in- 
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termediates—but mainly farnesyl 
pyrophosphate—were found to be 
metabolized by liver enzymes on an 
alternative pathway to carboxylic 
acids—e.g., to farnesoic (trans-trans- 
3,7,11-trimethyldodeca-2,6,10-trieno- 
ic) acid. These carboxylic acids, of 
which farnesoic acid is only one, are 
not intermediates in cholesterol bio- 
synthesis. On the contrary, they rep- 
resent part of a pathway for the 
catabolic disposal of intermediates, 
like farnesyl pyrophosphate, and 
they also inhibit the utilization of 
intermediates of cholesterol synthe- 
sis; hence they may be part of a 
physiological controlling mechan- 
ism. Although Dituri et al. (1957) 
reported that farnesoic acid was in- 
corporated into cholesterol, this 
could not be confirmed. The inhibi- 
tory action of farnesoic acid on the 
synthesis of cholesterol from meva- 
lonate in vitro was first described by 
Wright and Cleland (1957), and we 
readily confirmed this observation. 
It was then a logical step to test ana- 
logues of farnesoic acid for their ef- 
fect on cholesterol synthesis, in the 
hope that some might prove more 
powerful inhibitors than farnesoic 
acid itself. 

Analogues of farnesoic acid 
(trans-trans-3,7,11-trimethy]dodeca- 
2,6,10-trienoic acid) were tested for 
their effects on the biosynthesis of 
cholesterol from mevalonate in liv- 
er-enzyme preparations. 

Four substances—3,7,11-trimeth- 
yldodecanoate; 3,7,11-trimethyldo- 
deca-2,10-dienoate; 3-hydroxy-3,7,11- 
trimethyldodecanoate; and 3-hy- 


_ droxy -3,7,11 - trimethyldodeca -6,10- 


dienoate—in concentrations of 14 
mM (1 pmole per ml.) abolished 
completely the synthesis of choles- 
terol from mevalonate. A fifth sub- 
stance—3,7,11-trimethyldodec-2-eno- 
ate—had no inhibitory action. The 
active substances were far more po- 
tent inhibitors than was farnesoic 
acid. 

The effect of 3,7,11-trimethyldode- 
canoate may be attributed almost 
entirely to its inhibition of mevalon- 
ic kinase. Although the other three 
inhibitors affected mevalonic kinase, 
they probably also act on reactions 
catalyzed by other enzymes in the 
biosynthetic chain of cholesterol. 

Testing the inhibitors of choles- 
terol biosynthesis in vivo seems to be 
justified because the y may lower 
body cholesterol levels by decreas- 
ing endogenous synthesis. 
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Trade Literature 


Flavor Catalog 

Florasynth Laboratories, Inc., 900 
Van Nest Ave., New York City 62, 
has issued a Revised Flavor Catalog. 
Its 32 pages list all the company’s 
important flavors and flavoring ma- 
terials. Of special interest is the list- 
ing of medicinal, pharmaceutical, 
and vitamin flavors, and entrapped 
powdered flavors, as well as colors. 
Many new items are included, and 
all branch offices and foreign affili- 
ates are listed. 


Industrial Chemicals 

A price schedule of industrial 
chemicals has been made available 
by Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion, 260 Madison Ave., New York 
City 16. Changes since the previous 
listing are indicated, and shipping 
notes as well as alcohol prices are 
included. P.S. No. 51 includes the 
telephone numbers of its branch of- 
fices throughout the United States. 


D&O Ammomasques 

Fragrance masks for ammonia 
products, a new line available from 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., 180 Varick St, 
New York City 14, are described in 
D&O Bulletin No. 4, titled Am- 
momasques. 


Triosul 

A booklet, I-178, describing Trio- 
sul, new patented stabilized liquid 
sulfur trioxide, is available from 
Monsanto Chemical Company, In- 
organic Chemicals Division, 800 
North Lindbergh Blvd., St. Louis 66, 
Mo. The product is a strong sulfo- 
nating, sulfating, dehydrating agent 
used primarily in production of cer- 
tain organic chemicals. 


Careers in Pharmacy 

A new edition of the 32-page 
booklet, Your Career Opportunities 
in Pharmacy, is offered to education- 
al and professional groups by Edu- 
cational Services Dept., Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., 800 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 17. 


Drug Packaging Equipment 

An illustrated, six-page brochure, 
Pharmaceutical Packaging Equip- 
ment, available from the Lakso 
Company, Inc., P.O. Box 442, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., describes the company’s 
line, including new items. 


Testing Equipment 

Philips Electronic Instruments, 
750 South Fulton Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., has issued a 12-page 
booklet, Norelco Non-Destructive 
Testing Equipment, containing en- 
gineering facts and specifications for 
many X-ray test units for radiog- 
raphy and fluoroscopy. Photographs 
and drawings, and information on 
auxiliary equipment are included. 


Emulsifier 

A 20-page bulletin § describing 
Ceramol,a specially formulated, 
versatile emulsifier for cosmetics 
and pharmaceutical applications, is 
available form Aceto Chemical Co., 
Inc., 40-40 Lawrence St., Flushing 
54, N. Y. Full descriptive details, 
suggested formulations, clinical in- 
formation, and a bibliography are 
included. (Continued on page 126) 





Experienced... 


with fine chemicals like 


MAGNESIUM TRISILIGATE 


(U.S.P,) 


In the production of fine chemicals 
like Magnesium Trisilicate we are 
unexcelled in quality and 
experience. Our manufacturing 
process is continuously controlled 
to insure uniformity and reliability. 
You can be sure you are always 
working with the same fine 
chemical if it is Mallinckrodt 
Magnesium Trisilicate. 


c Wallinckrodt’ 
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SPECIFY STURGE 


precipitated 
calcium 
carbonate 
u.S.p. 












FOR POWDERS... 


You get consistent covering 
powder and absorbency. 
Sturge PCC maintains del- 
icate scent, cuts risk of fad- 
ing colors. 


FOR FILLERS... 








Sturge PCC has the 
best consistency and 
texture for extend- 
ing or pigmenting 
creams, lipsticks, or 
facial preparations. 








Since 1823, Sturge has manufactured 
fine chemicals. Their laboratories are 
always available for studying any 
customer's problems. For a sample of 
Sturge PCC and further information, 
contact H. J. Baker & Bro. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN & E. STURGE 
LIMITED 


Wheeley’s Road 
Birmingham 15, 
England 






Exclusive Distributor: 
H.J.BAKER & BRO.,INC. 


600 Fifth Avenue 
New York 20, New York 


Branch offices: Chicago’ Atlanta: Savannah: Tampa 








FRReaders’ 


Questions . 


Soap Shampoo pH: / would like to 
make a soap shampoo with a neutral 
or even slightly acid pH value that 
would more nearly match that of the 
normal scalp and have less drying ef- 
fect on the hair. Can you give me any 
suggestions that might be useful in this 
problem? NEW YorK. 

You’re up against a losing proposi- 
tion here. As the pH of a soap solution 
is brought closer to neutrality, the solu- 
tion contains less soap and has reduced 
detergent action. Soaps are salts of 
moderately strong to strong alkalies 
with weak, long-chain fatty acids. 
These amine or potassium or sodium 
salts when dissolved in water undergo 
hydrolysis into some free alkali and 
some free fatty acid. As acid, either the 
fatty acid or another, is added to neu- 
tralize the liberated alkali, more alkali 
is produced by progressive hydrolysis 
of the soap so that when the pH is in 
the neutral range or acid, only free 
fatty acid and no soap is present and 
lathering and cleansing power are 
gone. 

An improvement in the soap sham- 
poo, not in its reduction in pH but in 
its resistance to reaction to hard water, 
is possible. Addition of a_ relatively 
small proportion of a surface active 
agent, triethanolamine lauryl sulfate 
or the ethoxy lauryl sulfate, will pre- 
vent the deposition of calcium soaps as 
a sticky curd. This will also assist in 
maintaining clarity in the shampoo by 
preventing precipitation of small quan- 
tities of fatty acids or oils. Further, 
small amounts of a sequestering agent, 
salts of ethylenediamine tetraacetic ac- 
id, or citrates or gluconates, will form 
complexes with available calcium, 
Magnesium or iron ions and prevent 
their reaction with the soap. 

Even a wholly synthetic detergent 
type shampoo may not always be safe- 
ly reduced in pH. Foaming power and 
cleansing power may be seriously af- 
fected and even stability may be less, 
because of greater hydrolysis, in the 
acid range. There is some evidence, in 
some special cases, that skin irritation 
is greater with these substances when 
they are somewhat acid instead of neu- 
tral or slightly alkaline. 
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(Continued from page 37) 
mine when 10 per cent of the propellent has leaked 
out, making the package unacceptable. 

3. Spray Rate. Finished packages are weighed and 
activated for three 3-second shots, and the average 
amount of spray rate is determined to see that the 
valve is within the specifications for this component. 

4, Valve Flaws. A sample of containers are filled 
and put in a hot water bath at 130° F. to determine 
what percentage of leakers we can expect from the 
valve on the container. 

5. Stability Studies. All products under study are 
put up at room temperature, 37° C., and 45° C. for 
various periods of time, and observed, to check for 
any discoloration or corrosion. Also, the contents are 
checked chemically to determine if either the active 
ingredient or any other part of the formulation is 
affected. If any trouble is noted at higher tempera- 
tures, this does not necessarily mean that we can 
expect this difficulty at room temperature, but does 
tell us that we must be careful, and this indicates 
that room temperature studies should be followed 
more Closely. 

How can we all benefit from the growth of phar- 
maceutical aerosols? 

1. Fillers should first decide whether they want to 
enter the field. This will involve additional expenses. 

2. Any filler interested in pharmaceuticals should 
set up a special isolated clean area for either drugs or 
food, and separate it from the filling of insecticides, 
hair sprays, and the like. There should be an ade- 
quate quality control and development group to aid 
the pharmaceutical houses in the development of new 
drug forms. We all know that any business concern 
will work with-a supplier who works with them. /t is 
too late to get the business for a product that has al- 
ready made good on the market. When the filler has 
worked with the pharmaceutical houses on its de- 
velopment it is generally conceded to be their project. 

3. Valve manufacturers will have to spend more 
money on the development of valves for new applica- 
tions—accurate metering for both the chloro-fluoro 
hydrocarbons and also nitrogen propellents. The Food 
and Drug Administration does not accept the average 
of 10 shots because the patient does not get the aver- 
age of 10 shots, but only one shot at a time. This 
will lead to possible applications in injections, par- 
ticularly in the veterinary field, in inhalation ther- 
apy, and also in treatment of mastitis in cattle. 

4, Container manufacturers will be obliged to con- 
sider smaller and smaller sizes, as most pharmaceu- 
ticals are packaged in three ounce and smaller con- 
tainers. 

5. New plastics must be developed to compete eco- 
nomically with such materials as tin and aluminum. 

6. Closure manufacturers must work toward an 
economical, plastic pilfer-proof closure. 

If these points are considered, everybody can bene- 
fit from this growing business. ¢@ 
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(Continued from page 39) 
above, and you will note they are more or less sub- 
jective; that is, confidence, experience or know-how, 
familiarization, etc. But what can be done objectively 
to protect the integrity of the product? Before we do 
anything, we must make sure that this concentrate is 
no more and no less than what we planned. 

Mixing procedures and incoming ingredients for 
this concentrate are thoroughly scrutinized; brief but 
exact tests are set up to insure the quality of those in- 
gredients. A mixing procedure is introduced showing 
that with checks and double checks there can be no 
mistake. Again, this is all a cooperative effort. The 
next step is to set up a suitable control or test to de- 
termine if our concentrate is within specifications. 
This is done in many ways, but it is usually set up by 
the pharmaceutical people. Generally, a relatively 
fast, accurate method is established to determine the 
assay of certain ingredients both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. In this, as in many other aspects, the 
filler is beholden to the customer. The customer con- 
siders what equipment is available for the filler to do 
this testing, and a suitable procedure is developed 
using this equipment. 

At this point all of the many problems concerning 
packaging have been worked out, and our product is 
now ready for production. 

But is it? How are we going to handle it? Can we, 


the filler, create a satisfactory word picture of our op- 
eration to convince our customer that it can be done, 
and is reproducible as to the same quality of our lab- 
oratory tests? I hardly think so. As part of our de- 
velopment project with the pharmaceutical people, 
we must have a test run. This is just as essential as 
the first step in development. It’s familiarization! 

Actually this test run serves another and most im- 
portant function for the customer. It provides him 
with the units necessary for clinical testing. 

To some, this cooperative effort at this point seems 
more like a tug-of-war, but rather it’s like a tag team 
match in wrestling. When one’s energy or, in this 
case, knowledge is exhausted in this particular phase 
of the battle, the other part of the team takes over. 
Together they are almost unbeatable, but separately 
they are a pushover. 

Before scheduling his test run, the aerosol labora- 
tory has been working on the method. That is: How 
can we fill this product the simplest, safest and short- 
est way? The more steps there are, the more control 
steps must be taken. The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line. The shortest distance 
between active ingredients and finished product is a 
straight line. Our problem is to find the shortest 
straight line from the first step to the last. The less 
equipment used, the less possibility for contamina- 
tion. Some companies, and we are one, find it profit- 
able to have separate portable tanks for pharmaceu- 
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tical compounding and processing. These are not 
available for any other operation. 

After all the preliminary plans are formulated, we 
give the customer a protocol which encompasses the 
specifications and testing procedures on all ingredi- 
ents that go into the container. And the same testing 
is done for all component parts; these we call pre- 
production checks, and they tell us whether the par- 
ticular component conforms to specifications. In- 
cluded in this are our production methods, a short 
description on how it is handled. And finally there 
are our in-line controls and our laboratory controls. 

These controls are just about standard for our in- 
dustry. But on almost any product there are special 
tests for specific products. As you would guess, by the 
very nature of the business, there are many for the 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Let’s take a look at the facilities. You all know that 
the equipment necessary is dependent on the product 
you are going to manufacture. The two basic meth- 
ods of manufacturing are cold filling and gassing. 
Almost any product can be handled by either one 
method or the other. Let’s examine them individually 
in the light of a pharmaceutical product. In this field, 
the concentrate is usually the highest costing material 
(different from what we are used to). This alone is a 
good reason for keeping concentrate at a minimum, 
but the main reason is that it’s good pharmaceutical 
practice to keep carriers at a minimum for reasons of 


potency and faster action, and to avoid deleterious 
effects. 

In cold filling, we cool the concentrate and the 
propellent and add them separately to the container. 
Can you imagine cold filling a 5 per cent concentrate 
for a 50 gram fill? We would need more concentrate 
for our system than for our order. How about pres- 
sure filling the same product? Do you think it’s 
profitable to gas 95 per cent propellent? Wouldn’t it 
be better to drop it in warm—and add propellent in 
four shots, each shot being progressively heavier? 

What else has this done beside provide us with a 
good economical method? Sure, we cut our equipment 
down to one machine and one tank—the shorter the 
route, the less fear of contamination. 

This is just one case; some products warrant cold 
filling, pressure filling with liquefied and compressed 
gases, and some I’m sure would fit one stage. You 
see the classical methods are not always applicable— 
ingenuity and experience can never be _ bought. 
Wouldn’t I be foolish to set up and buy equipment 
to do just the product above? Let’s face it—most con- 
tract fillers say “All I offer is service.” We think this 
is a gross understatement—we offer service, quality 
and versatility—all we ask in return is quantity. 

It seems we have strayed from our topic of facili- 
ties, but I think we all know what is needed. 

As was mentioned at the outset, the primary need 

(Continued on page 111) 
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Skin Research 


Soap and Skin 

Views on the action of soap on the 
skin have changed a good deal in 
the past; to the Victorians cleanli- 
ness came next to godliness, and the 
consumption of soap increased enor- 
mously with advances in chemical 
techniques of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The nature of soap has not 
changed much since their time, but 
knowledge of its action on the skin 
has broadened and the whole posi- 
tion has now altered in that other 
cleansers are available and the use 
of soap is not the only alternative 
to squalor. 

The enthusiastic support of soap 
accorded by the Victorians was fol- 
lowed by a reactionary swing, and 
some senior dermatologists between 
the wars considered it almost wholly 
bad. Henry MacCormac, for exam- 
ple, used to attribute to soap far 
more harm than good in the cause 
and prevention of skin diseases. To- 
day we have perhaps a_ position 
somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes according to a review by F. 
R. Bettley (Brit. Med. J. p. 1675, 
June 4, 1960). 

The antibacterial action of soap 
was investigated and described by 
Walker (1924, 1925, 1926). He 
found that the antiseptic action 
varied with the soap according to 
its fatty-acid content and with the 
bacteria studied. Thus, oleate and 
linoleate had negligible action in 
respect of Salmonella typhi but 
were effective against pneumococci; 
palmitate and stearate soaps were 
effective against both organisms. 
The mixed soaps sold commercially 
contain a variety of fatty acids 
which should give them good anti- 
septic action against streptococci, 
pneumococci, Corynebacterium di- 
phtheriae, meningococci, and gono- 
cocci. The Gram-negative rods 
Escherichia coli, Salm typhi, and 
the paratyphoid group are more re- 
sistant. In these days it is particu- 
larly important to observe that Sta- 
phylococcus aureus appears to be 
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completely resistant to soap. Cole- 
brook and Maxted (1933) confirmed 
some of these results and found that 
in respect of streptococci the anti- 
septic action of 1 in 400 soap solu- 
tion was greater than that of 1 in 
1,000 mercury perchloride. 

Perhaps more important than kill- 
ing micro-organisms is their remov- 
al from the skin by washing. Cole- 
brook and Maxted deposited cul- 
tures and infected secretions on the 
skin and under various conditions 
attempted to recover them later by 
swabbing. They found that five min- 
utes’ ordinary washing was appar- 
ently sufficient to remove contami- 
nation with streptococci but not 
with staphylococci. Price (1938) 
used a standardized technique by 
which hands and forearms were 
scrubbed with soap and water for 
one minute in 14 consecutive bowls. 
After cultures of the washing water 
had been examined, the total num- 
ber of bacteria removed in each 
washing was calculated, and from 
this an estimate was made of the 
total number of micro-organisms 
which had been present on the skin 
surface. As might be expected, the 
num ber of organisms removed by 
each successive washing becomes 
less and less. Price estimated that 
about half the total flora are re- 
moved in the first six minutes and 
two-thirds in the first ten minutes. 

The whole bacterial flora are nev- 
er removed, and this led to Price’s 
conception of resident and transient 
flora. The former are fortunately 
usually not pathogenic, though 
sometimes a pathogen may become 
installed as a resident. According to 
Pohle and Stuart (1940) Staph, al- 
bus is the most common resident: 
Pillsbury et al. (1942) also identi- 
fied a coagulase-negative Staph, au- 
reus. Micrococcus luteus, M. epider- 
midis, and others. They found that 
even after 10 to 12 washings these 
organisms continued to appear in 
the washing-water, and all these au- 
thors have concluded that it is not 
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possible to remove all the bacteria 
from the skin surface by washing. 

The transient flora are those 
which are deposited on the skin and 
which are, apart from washing, at 
the peril of the self-sterilizing power 
of the skin. Following the work of 
Colebrook and Maxted, Price also 
decided that the transient organisms 
were easily removed by washing, 
especially if they were not allowed 
to remain long on the skin. Their re- 
sults indicate that, in practice, when 
the hands are recently contaminated 
by handling infected material they 
can be easily cleaned and_ patho- 
genic organisms removed by _thor- 
ough washing with ordinary non- 
medicated soap. 

The property of cleansing or de- 
tergency is not altogether straight- 
forward, and in the dermatological 
literature at least is not well de- 
fined. To remove water-soluble dirt 
a sufficient quantity of water is pre- 
sumably all that is required. For 
oily or greasy dirt the usual fat 
solvents could be used. These are 
not, however, suitable for repeated 
application to the skin, and the al- 
ternative is to remove fatty material 
by emulsifying it. Skin cleansers are 
therefore surface-active substances, 
emulsifiers which lower surface ten- 
sion at the oil-water interface and 
bring grease away from the skin in 
an emulsified form. The removal of 
insoluble dirt particles, including 
bacteria, is sometimes said to result 
from merely floating them off the 
skin, as the skin and the foreign 
bodies are more readily wetted by 
a low-surface-tension aqueous solu- 
tion. This explanation is not enough. 

McBain (1920) stressed the im- 
portance of the colloidal nature of 
soap solution and attributed the re- 
moval of solid dirt particles to the 
formation of sorption compounds 
with soap molecules. He quotes 
Shorter as mentioning that, in the 
presence of alkali, dirt particles and 
the surface to be cleansed both carry 
a negative charge. Lane and Blank 
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(Fishbein, 1945) quote evidence 
that at a pH above its isoelectric 
point keratin carries an increasingly 
negative charge. Most solid dirt par- 
ticles and bacteria are also negative- 
ly charged, so that they are actively 
repelled from the keratin surface in 
the presence of an alkali, but are 
attracted and held to the skin at an 
acid pH, when the skin surface is 
positively charged. Blank and Cool- 
idge (1950) confirmed these find- 
ings in respect of human keratin. 

The active part of the soap mole- 
cule, the fatty-acid anion, also bears 
a negative charge; hence it is re- 
pelled by the skin surface and re- 
mains free in the solute. In the case 
of cationic detergents, such as the 
quaternary ammonium compounds, 
the surface-active cation is attracted 
to the keratin and adsorbed on to 
the skin surface, with consequent 
loss of detergent power. It appears 
from this that the most efficient 
cleanser for the skin should be an 
anionic detergent and should be al- 
kaline. Ordinary soap, of course, 
fulfils this requirement; and the al- 
kalinity of soap, which is so often 
regarded as a disadvantage, in fact 
makes a valuable contribution to its 
cleansing power on the skin. The 
keratin, surface-active anion, and 
the solid dirt or bacteria will then 
all bear negative charges and will 
repel each other. 

As Blank and Coolidge point out, 
this has an important bearing on in- 
vestigations into the degerming 
(killing and removal of bacteria) of 
the skin. Many of these investiga- 
tions have assumed that the number 
of organisms which can be removed 
from the skin surface is a direct in- 
dication of the number present. 
When it is now appreciated that the 
ease of removal is greatly influenced 
by pH and by the nature of the 
cleanser, this assumption seems to 
be unjustified and some of this work 
therefore may need to be reassessed. 

One may also observe that the 
efficiency of a cleanser will depend 
upon the nature of the surface to be 
cleansed. Keratin, protein with an 
isoelectric point of 3.5 to 5.5, is 
clearly very different from cotton, 
nylon, and crockery. This point is 
of importance not only to achieve 
efficiency and economy in cleansing, 
but, by choosing cleansers where 
possible which have little effect on 
the skin, to minimize the risk of ir- 
ritant effects. 
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We must also consider the possi- 
ble effect of washing on the self- 
sterilizing power of the skin. It has 
for many years been held that or- 
ganisms deposited on the living skin 
are likely to die more quickly than 
if they are placed under comparable 
conditions on an inanimate surface. 
Even the skin of a cadaver loses its 
sterilizing power as soon as 15 min- 
utes after death (Arnold et al., 
1930). They concluded that the acid 
pH of the normal skin was impor- 
tant for this function. However, 
Cornbleet (1933) found that staph- 
ylococci survived indefinitely in 
thermal sweat at pH down to 3, but 
that a skin surface at pH 7 inac- 
tivated those organisms. Burtenshaw 
(1948) found that fat-soluble ex- 
tracts of skin were strongly bacteri- 
cidal, especially the fatty acid and 
soap fractions. The bactericidal ac- 
tion of these substances may depend, 
as Walker suggested, not upon pH 
but upon the lowering of interface 
tension on the surface of the bac- 
terium. 

Washing with soap removes these 
substances from the skin and raises 
the pH but tends to leave behind a 
deposit of the soap (Ramsay and 
Jones, 1955) which may in some 
degree make up for the loss. Rebell 
et al. (1950) found that the self- 
sterilizing power of the skin was 
greatly decreased if the surface lip- 
ids were removed with ether, but 
there seems to be no report of in- 
vestigations into the self-sterilizing 
power of the skin after it has been 
washed with soap. The results 
would be interesting and _ possibly 
important, for these various effects 
of washing with soap are antagon- 
istic. One may observe in passing 
that furunculosis commonly affects 
chiefly the areas of skin which are 
washed most frequently and that 
the avoidance of shaving-soap is 
often sufficient to cure folliculitis of 
the beard region; similar considera- 
tions apply to chronic paronychia, 
in so many cases of which exposure 
to soap and water seems to play a 
major part. 

Though Burtenshaw laid empha- 
sis on fatty acids in skin self-sterili- 
zation, he nevertheless stated that 
the pH of the normal skin would 
alone be enough to kill many or- 
ganisms. Eggerth (1926) found that 
the antibacterial action of soap was 
enhanced by an acid pH. The pH of 
the skin surface has been measured 
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with indicators, by direct applica- 
tion of the electrodes of a pH meter, 
and by determining the pH of dis- 
tilled water which has been left in 
contact with the skin. Though the 
results obtained by individual work- 
ers vary, there is complete agree- 
ment that the normal skin surface 
has an acid reaction---usually found 
to be between pH 5 and 6—and that 
certain regions are less acid, notably 
the flexural surfaces of the axillae 
and groins. This acid reaction may 
derive partly from sweat, since the 
PH of exocrine sweat is about 5.5 to 
6 (Talbert, 1922). Szakall (1955) 
decided, however, that the pH of the 
skin surface is due not to sweat but 
to amino-acids which are released or 
discarded in the formation of kera- 
tin, and the work of Dowling and 
Naylor (1960) points in the same 
direction. 

There is no doubt that the use of 
soap on the skin leads to loss of its 
normal acidity. Bernstein and Herr- 
mann (1942) found that the ordi- 
nary process of washing with toilet 
soap raises the pH of the skin sur- 
face by 1 to 1.5 units and that it 
takes about three and a half hours 
for the normal reaction to be re- 
stored. Martin-Scott and Ramsay 
(1956) found a greater rise in alka- 
linity after washing—up to pH 8— 
but a more rapid restoration to pH 5 
in only 25 minutes. Evidently much 
will depend upon the thoroughness 
and the duration of washing, the 
amount of soap used, and whether 
small amounts of soap remain on 
the skin from inadequate rinsing. 

Klauder and Gross (1951) made 
particularly valuable observations 
on the effects of more prolonged ex- 
posure. They found that after ordi- 
nary washing the pH was restored 
to normal in three-quarters to two 
and a half hours. Longer periods of 
exposure while washing dishes 
raised the pH of the skin for four 
and a half hours; in canteen work- 
ers exposed several times during the 
day the recovery period was _ pro- 
longed to 19 hours, so that in these 
subjects the hands were seldom at 
their normal pH. Each period of ex- 
posure to soap at pH 9.2 led to an 
increase of alkalinity of the skin 
from which recovery was so delayed 
that it was only on days off that the 
PH of the skin returned to normal. 

(More of this very valuable survey 
will be reproduced in the next issue 
of this magazine.) 
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(Continued from page 107) 
is not just a plant, but a well-kept and well-organized 
plant. Always try to find out what your potential cus- 
tomer thought of your plant, remember that is prob- 
ably one of his first and most lasting impressions. 

We need refrigeration and tankage for propellents, 
driers, filters, screens, etc. Obviously we need tanks 
for mixing and, as you know, stainless steel is best 
for pharmaceutical products. You of course need fill- 
ing lines. And it’s best if they are in segregated areas, 
although this is not always possible. Normally I 
would merely mention coders and pass on. But let’s 
remember whom we are dealing with—an illegible 
code is a major defect. We all know or should know 
that in the pharmaceutical industry a unit without 
a code is not marketable, and can cause the customer 
great problems. The balance is standard packing 
equipment such as labellers, cappers and compression 
units. Finally, after a product is packaged, it is taken 
to a segregated area and, upon notification of release, 
is shipped to the customer. 

Probably one of the most important considerations 
in filling these pharmaceutical aerosols is the filler’s 
laboratory. This is one of the biggest overheads that 
a filler must maintain. The laboratory should include 
a research section manned with personnel thoroughly 
familiar with the pharmaceutical field. These indi- 
viduals, through their understanding of the field, can 
aid in the conception and research of new products. 


Another important function of this laboratory is a 
complete and weil-staffed quality-control section. 
This section must realize and know the many aspects 
of pharmaceutical packaging. It usually works hand 
in hand with quality control representatives of the 
pharmaceutical company. 

Generally speaking, when we deal with pharma- 
ceuticals, we are talking about small containers that 
contain minute amounts of active ingredients. For 
this reason, more exacting and finer measuring and 
recording instruments are necessary for both plant 
and laboratory control operations. 

Although it is not within the scope of this paper 
to establish standards for quality control, it is neces- 
sary to mention that any control operation must in- 
clude: (1) preproduction inspection, (2) in-process 
controls, (3) laboratory controls, and (4) finished 
product inspection. 

One very important aspect of the filler’s role in 
pharmaceutical filling is that of economies. The filler 
is a ready-made testing ground; without any expense 
for equipment, new production personnel, and stor- 
age area, the pharmaceutical company can market 
his aerosol. If he desires to change his propellent sys- 
tem, container, or complete formula, he doesn’t have 
to think of new equipment or facilities. The filler’s 
versatility is waiting for his newest idea. We feel 
that this aspect is most important, and this point is 
often used in selling the filler to the pharmaceutical 
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tion is automatic. Adjustable for all container 





Wherever famous liquid products are 
packaged, there you are most likely to 
find a custom-built pace-setter — the 
U. S. Rotary Vacuum Filler. Through- 
out the liquid packaging world this 
great machine is custom-engineered to 
the requirements of the packaging line 
it heads. That is why no two U.S. Ro- 


tary Vacuum Fillers are ever alike—or 
why this versatile, automatic machine 
can never be outmoded. 


Does your filling operation fit your 
volume—is it in line with your competi- 
tion costwise? Invite a U. S. engineer 
for an informal discussion. No obliga- 
tion implied. Address the home office. 


U. S. BOTTLERS MACHINERY COMPANY 
PACKAGING ENGINEERS 
4013 N. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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heights up to 14”; miniature and standard fin- 
ishes, gallon F-style cans, wide mouth jars. 
Stainless steel filling stems; plastic on order. 
Conveyor optional. Write for ‘Bulletin B-49.” 


For continuous fill- 
ing. Containers up to 
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For all liquids, all 
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DROPPING PARTS 


“Repeat-Sale Insurance” 





for Liquid Preparations 


The New Perfection line of functionally designed drop- 
ping parts gives satisfaction where satisfaction counts 
—in the hands of the user. To make sure the cus- 
tomer’s first reaction to your product is 100% favor- 
able, specify New Perfection. Our rigid inspection 
system assures the cleanliness and uniform high quality 
of every shipment. 

New Perfection dropping parts will fit your bottle or 
can be furnished in combination with 
our Modernistic bottles in Amber, 
Blue, Green or Clear glass. Bottle sizes 
—le, 4, 1%, 1 and 2 oz. (Immediate 
shipment on all sizes and colors.) 








) | U y AMEKINE  (Oil- Resisting) synthetic 
rubber bulbs are recommended for use 


with oil products. 


CALIBRATIONS can be ap- 
plied on either glass or plas- 
tic droppers. 














\ 0.6cc 
0.3c¢ 
No. 1. Non- 
rolling, extra- 
depth Bake- 
lite cap; thick 
flange rubber 
bulb; Saftee 
ball glass. 





No. 2. Non-rolling, 
extra - depth Bake- 
lite cap; thick 
flange rubber bulb; 
special bent glass 
(CALIBRATED IN 
COLOR). 











No. 3. Regular plastic cap; thin flange 
rubber bulb; plastic dropper. 


We can give prompt serv- 
ice on your special require- 
ments for large or small 
quantities of droppers 
made from glass or plastic bis. 








s a 4. Metal 
and in special packaging cap; oil-resist- 
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a syntheti - 
Write for samples and  Qrnslib; blue 
prices. glass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GLASS PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


428 N. CRAIG ST. 
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company. When the new product is being developed. 
who can foresee what the yearly production will be? 
If the product sells, the filler is waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to produce; if not, there is no problem of hav- 
ing equipment sitting idle for the pharmaceutical 
company. There have been numerous articles on con- 
tract filling vs. doing it yourself, and I am sure this 
discussion will never cease. 

In conclusion, the filler is ready and willing to act 
as an extra arm to the pharmaceutical industry. He 
is saying, we have experience in aerosols, we have 
equipment, we have limited knowledge of pharma- 
ceuticals, we would like the opportunity to work with 
you. If a product is considered, we will help you 
develop it or perhaps develop it completely for you. 
We can both produce this product and control it ac- 
cording to your specifications. If you desire to change 
your package, you need not worry about production 
facilities, for that is our responsibility. 

To repeat, the filler offers service, quality, and ver- 
satility, and in return he asks quantity from the 
pharmaceutical industry. 


SUPERMARKET VERSUS DRUGSTORE 
(Continued from page 41) 
revealed an increase of 4 per cent in over-all volume; 
within this same year all other retail establishments 
such as department stores, variety stores, and drug 
stores, gained only 1 per cent. Perhaps the most glar- 
ing harbinger of things to come is that, between the 
years of 1947 and 1958, the retail drug business en- 
larged its sales of packaged medication, health and 
beauty aids, and toiletries only about 64 per cent. 
whereas the retail grocery industry attained the 
phenomenal expansion of 1,000 per cent wthin the 
same span for identical merchandise. 

The foregoing briefly but amply visualizes the 
past performance and present status of the super- 
markets in today’s distribution picture. Their fan- 
tastic growth in such a short period signifys that these 
establishments possess qualifications either not avail- 
able to or not offered by other retail operations. Fur- 
thermore, the mechanisms responsible for their enor- 
mous success seem to function to the advantage of the 
public, for, in the final analysis, the consumer is 
free to spend his dollars where he wishes. Dollar 
response has been so favorable and consistent that 
2,110 new supermarkets were opened in 1959. From 
the variegated but related segments of the retail pan- 
orama, one can easily see that progress cannot be 
contained or even slowed, and that the the ‘“‘one-stop 
self-service” form of retailing is the cheapest, fastest. 
and most convenient pipe line for the conveyance of 
goods from the producer to the consumer. 


Supermarket Phenomenon 


The supermarkets have devised and implemented a 
number of “firsts” which concertedly have given rise 
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to an unparalleled revolution in American buying 
habits: supermarket operations are characterized by 
an 18 per cent over-head, that is, for every dollar of 
gross volume, 18 cents is a fixed expense represent- 
ing rent, light, heat, labor, etc.; this overhead, in 
comparison with the 29 per cent drugstore overhead, 
enables the supermarkets to offer lower prices when 
necessary, to engage intensively in promotional ac- 
tivities or, if nothing else, to show a greater net profit 
at the end of the year. The radical differential in 
overhead charges in favor of the supermarkets is ef- 
fected by a few clever strategems: first, self-service— 
the elimination of sales personnel effects a tremen- 
dous saving in the cost of doing business; second, the 
supermarkets select locations away from high rental 
areas, generally some distance from urban centers, 
the thought being that, since America lives on wheels, 
a few miles more or less is inconsequential to the 
potential customer. The millions of dollars saved by 
low rentals have been substantially influential in 
the reduction of overhead. Standardization of mer- 
chandise sizes and rigid inventory control have also 
contributed materially to this low overhead. 

Internal efficiency is not the sole cause of the 
supermarket’s popularity. These institutions offer the 
public a number of irresistible inducements. Among 
such blandishments, parking assumes the paramount 
position; America is so highly motorized that there 
is one automobile for every three persons, and we 
demand that our vehicles carry us practically into the 
store or office. Consequently, streets in business zones 
are congested and finding a place to park is irksome. 
If a vacancy is finally found, a parking meter with 
a hungry mouth awaits, and the next problem is the 
proper change. Should the lessee over-stay his rental 
by one minute, a zealous minion of the law awaits 
the opportunity to practice his penmanship and to 
convey to his superiors how diligent he has been in 
apprehending violators. Although a parking violation 
is not defined as a criminal act, to the average 
motorist receiving a police summons seems to identi- 
fy him with a criminal violation. The average per- 
son who gets a parking ticket and fine is so incensed 
that he will avoid that shopping area for many, 
many months. Commercial parking is not only over- 
crowded but is also prohibitively expensive. 

Such annoyances and charges drive the motorized 
consumer to the “supers” with their ample, unlimited 
and, what is most attractive, free parking. The super- 
markets are fully aware of the pulling power of their 
parking facilities and capitalize them to the utmost. 
Thus by one clever, simple, inexpensive service, they 
have lured, permanently, countless customers away 
from the large and small Main Streets of America. 
We reiterate, the solution of the parking problem is a 
leading factor in the meteoric rise of the supermarket 
industry. 

The convenience of one-stop shopping has also be- 
come an immensely powerful drawing card for the 
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#41A—1 Pt. Double Arm Kneader. Easy to 
clean, jacketed, and with vacuum cover when 
required. 1 Pt.—150 gal. sizes. 
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Three Roll Mill — 

with water cooled “Soe _ 
rolls, one point ad- 
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roll release, 212 
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Variable speeds 
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supermarkets. To all intents and purposes, anything 
the consumer could desire may now be found under 
one roof whether it be food, drugs, cosmetics, toile- 
tries, hardware, clothing, a cooked meal, etc.; the 
time and effort saved by not running from store to 
store for the endless items we deem necessary for the 
pursuit of life and happiness is valuable and appre- 
ciated by evryone, as evidenced by overwhelming and 
sustained patronage. 

Self-service, a technique first exploited by super- 
markets was truly a stroke of genius—a cornucopia 
with two ends; on one end, the elimination of sales 
personnel markedly reduced the cost of operation, 
which in some degree eventually is returned to the 
customer in the form of lower prices; on the other 
end of this horn of plenty, the buying public is de- 
lighted with the opportunity to select their require- 
ments without the distraction of hovering sales 
persons. Unquestionably, self-service has stimulated 
the expansion of the supermarket industry, probably 
as much as any other responsible factor. However, 
other sales stimulants have made their emporiums 
attractive: the art of display has been applied with 
serious effort both to increase sales and to make shop- 
ping more attractive; with almost limitless square 
footage, goods are shown in massive overpowering 
quantities that compel inspection, consideration and, 
finally, purchase; lighting is brilliant and effectively 
directed; both men and women are fascinated by the 
endless array of every type of merchandise, which 
they are encouraged to handle and familiarize them- 
selves with, thereby allowing the customer to enjoy 
himself, with the possibility of a sale. In many stores 
soft music adds to the seductive atmosphere. Man is a 
gregarious animal—the days of the cracker barrel 
general store are gone, but in its place has arisen an 
infinitely larger and more pleasurable meeting place. 
The crowds, the music, color, lighting, all concerted- 
ly create a carnival air which intrigues and excites 
millions of persons, who return time and time again. 


Who Will Be Affected by the New Pattern? 

The discussed departure from the past in the mer- 
chandising of all goods wil affect everyone, including 
the manufacturer, the retailer, the wholesaler, and. 
last but not least, the consumer. The supermarkets 
have already engulfed 70 per cent of the retail food 
business, and every sign proclaims a_ progression 
towards full monopoly. Since they consider all con- 
sumer goods fair game, all phases of retailing will 
feel the impact of their attack. 

The most vulnerable industry is the retail drug 
business: retail pharmacy is a profession as well as 
a business, and therefore bears a cross of extraordi- 
narily high labor costs. From the registered phar- 
macist at four dollars per hour, down to the stock or 
delivery boy, salaries are notably higher than those 
in other retailing establishments. Furthermore, in 
the drugstore each customer must be served to a great 
degree, inasmuch as self-service does not lend itself 
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for maximum utilization as in a supermarket. By vir- 
tue of these and other costs, retail pharmacy is 
saddled with a fixed overhead of about 29 per cent, 
which, in turn, forces the collection of a gross profit 
of not less than 33 per cent. This is the Achilles heel 
of retail pharmacy: the supermarket, with an over- 
head of only 18 per cent, has been able to prosper 
with an average of only 23 per cent gross profit. In 
a showdown battle between the drugstore and the 
supermarket for the lush drug and beauty business, 
there is little doubt as to the victor, since the cost of 
doing business will be the determining factor. Unless 
the trend is arrested or reversed, the retail grocery 
industry will envelop a major portion of the packaged 
medication, health and beauty aid, and toiletries busi- 
ness; this will leave the drugstore almost exclusively 
dependent upon professional revenue. If the total 
number of prescriptions written daily in America 
were divided equally among the 53,600 drugstores, 
each store would have 33 prescriptions daily, which 
would not even pay the overhead. We repeat, if the 
grocery store continues to drain off the accessory 
business necessary for the existence of the drugstore, 
then the inexorable laws of economics will be set into 
motion, reducing the number of pharmacies to that 
level required to fulfill strictly professional pharma- 
ceutical services—a reduction in the magnitude of 
from 50 to 100 per cent. 

There has been little if any reaction by organized 
pharmacy to the invasion of the drug business by 
the grocery industry. The issue is usually side- 
stepped or sugar-coated. One commentator, obviously 
not in the drug business, blandly claims that the 
drugstore has nothing to fear from the supermarket 
since the drugstore obtains a greater customer traffic. 
This is a delusion, since even the most superficial 
consideration would testify that customer movement 
through 318,000 grocery stores would vastly exceed 
the number of persons entering 53,600 drugstores. 
Pharmaceutical educators seem indifferent to, or are 
unaware of reality, clamoring for augmented phar- 
macy student enrollment. In the face of shrinking 
store volume and the over-all picture we have paint- 
ed, increased pharmacy student enlistment seems 
the epitome of impracticality. Here and there voices 
are raised exhorting the drugstore to fight back with 
various devices such as better salesmanship, displays, 
service, delivery, public relations, modernization, 
and the like. One pharmaceutical leader has even 
urged a larger and more diversified line of unre- 
lated merchandise. These are indeed feeble weapons 
with which to battle the monstrous economic might of 
the “super” chains; the A and P chain grossed over 
five billion dollars in 1959; Safeway over two billion; 
American Stores, 874 million; Food Fair, 770 million. 
The purchasing power exerted by such volume dic- 
tates the very bottom price for all classes of merchan- 
dise, and no amount of legislation can prevent the 
giants from being so favored. It is easily appreciated 

(Continued on page 116) 
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AEROSOLS ARE DIFFERENT! 


and they need 
special fragrance formulations 


Aerosols are not just conventional products 
in pressurized packages! The problems of 
propellant and container compatibility with 
active and adjunct ingredients demand spe- 
cial knowledge and experience from incep- 
tion to final consumer acceptance. If your 
aerosol product . . . personal, industrial or 
household . . . does the proper job but is 
lagging behind competition, perhaps you 
need an individually tailored fragrance. 
The FRIES & FRIES Aerosol Laboratories, 
staffed with experts in this rapidly expand- 
ing field, are ready to give your product the 
fragrance that makes the difference between 
a winner and an also ran. Contact your 


FRIES & FRIES representative . . . now! 


Cincinnati, 110 E. 70th St. 


in New York, 418 E. 91st St. 
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Jefferson Chemical 
is your best source for 
high purity 


U.S. P. 
PROPYLENE 
GLYCOL 


Preferred in Many 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Formulations 


U.S.P. grade propylene glycol is finding 
applications in an ever-increasing variety 
of pharmaceuticals and cosmetics as a 
solvent, carrier, emollient, preservative 
and humectant. Its safety for inges- 
tion and its wide scope of solubiliz- 
ing properties make propylene siycol) 
widely accepted for pharmaceuticals. 

In cosmetics, its excellent solvent 
properties and soothing qualities Z 
in certain lotions and creams per- 

mit a less expensive product, and 
very often a superior product. 


For prompt deliveries and helpful 
technical services, write to Jeffer- 
son Chemical Company, Inc., 
1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. 
Box 303, 
Houston 1, 
Texas. 
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that with the wider margins of profit not available 
to small operations, the supermarkets are in an excel- 
lent position to engage in intensive promotional 
schemes, offer lower prices and loss leaders, and in- 
dulge in other forms of business stimulation. Buying 
power is not the only force the drugstore must com- 
bat. There is the little matter of free and unlimited 
parking, the convenience of one-stop shopping, the 
allurement of self-service, attractive surroundings, 
music, crowds, rest rooms, and the rest. 


Effect on the Public 

If and when the Goliaths begin to battle among 
themselves for the succulent packaged medication, 
health and beauty aids, and toiletries business, then 
the public will reap a harvest in low prices. In such 
a struggle with the enormous financial and political 
powers involved, Fair Trade, or what is left of it, 
will be swept away. The commercial phase of retail 
pharmacy will be utterly consumed in the war be- 
tween the giants and a mere skeleton will remain— 
the ethical or professional pharmacy. It is generally 
unknown to the layman and the doctor that the non- 
professional phase of the drugstore, that is, the 70 per 
cent of its gross volume that is derived from the sale 
of an immense conglomeration of unrelated mer- 
chandise and from business packaged medication, 
health and beauty aids, toiletries and cosmetics, sub- 
sidizes the prescription department. Thirty-three pre- 
scriptions daily could not possibly support even the 
smallest drugstore. There is no contesting the fact 
that the income from the sale of accessory merchan- 
dise does make possible the professional services ren- 
dered by 53,600 drugstores. If the number of stores is 
decimated by 50 to 100 per cent, and the remaining 
stores become strictly prescription laboratories, then 
the cost of prescriptions and professional drugs may 
increase by as much as 100 per cent for the very 
elemental reason that a subsidy will no longer be 
available to carry the prescription department. 

There will be other repercussions if American 
drugstores are forced to contract in number and 
scope: the ever present drugstore has become almost 
a public utility; if it passes or changes in character, 
then the public will become painfully conscious of 
the manifold professional and nonprofessional serv- 
ices contributed without compensation. And when 
sickness strikes, the instant availability of life-saving 
medication on every street corner will be but a 
memory, and so will free medical information, such 
as when and where to get a doctor and what to do 
until he arrives; for free information on health and 
sanitation, the public will have to look elsewhere 
and, if the vacuum is not filled, a vast public health 
problem may arise. Thus, while the public may be 
happy at this time with their one-stop shopping, self- 
service, and free parking, these very same con- 
veniences may yet deprive the population of a service 
which cannot be bought anywhere at any price— 
the corner drugstore. 
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Effect on the Wholesaler 

Nor will the wholesaler escape the flame of revolu- 
tion in distribution. The supermarkets, purchasing 
as they do in multiple carload lots and maintaining 
extensive warehouse and delivery facilities, will have 
absolutely no use for a wholesaler. This is true not 
only for the drug business, but also for the retail 
grocery industry. 


Effect on the Manufacturer 

Those who are concerned with the manufacture of 
packaged medication, health and beauty aids, and 
toiletries might pursue some intensive soul searching 
in these changing times. The Lorelei supermarket 
song, “Huge Volume,” may yet entice the manufac- 
turer into a diastrous future. If and when the super- 
market extinguishes all competitive outlets for the 
above merchandise, then their managements will see 
their monopolistic and dictatorial positions. 

So fortified, they will engineer new plans for still 
more profits, which is a consistent human character- 
istic. This objective will be initiated by a two-pronged 
attack: first, the application of pressure on the man- 
ufacturer for lower prices with the threat of boycott, 
if denied: and second, by the creation and aggressive 
promotion of their own competitive brands. Private- 
brand merchandise ordinarily does not frighten or 
even concern makers of heavily advertised goods, but 
when a retail industry maintains a rigid control over 
major retail channels, then we have an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. The supermarkets could govern dis- 
play to the point of actual inaccessibility or even 
total boycott of a product; at the same time they 
could apply effective measures towards the promo- 
tion of their own brands by display. under-pricing, 
and even advertising. The drugstores never did too 
well with their own brands in competition with high- 
pressure names; advertised brands will find in the 
supermarkets an adversary of infinite resources and 
strategic advantages. This fact is amply borne out 
in the bread, coffee, and canned goods business. 
Supermarket chains almost without exception, stren- 
uously and profitably, push their own brands of 
baked goods, coffee, and canned goods. Packaged 
medication, health and beauty aids, and toiletries 
will be no exception once outlet monopoly has been 
achieved. If and when this does occur, Hotgate Tooth 
Paste, after a half century of selling with millions 
invested in a trade-mark, may wake up to find 
its property far less valuable. 

Assuredly, massive advertising can force a market, 
but no amount of promotion can neutralize the free 
selling power residing in the daily circulation of mil- 
lions of persons through the “supers” of America. 
Even in a legitimate contest between a heavily ad- 
vertised brand and a supermarket brand, the latter 
possesses an enormous advantage, for its only expense 
will be floor space for display, whereas relentless, 
powerful promotion is tremendously expensive. @ 
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comes to you in triple-pressed, crystalline form. 
No bothersome dusting problems. In addition 
to clean, easy handling, it offers low iodine value, 
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(Continued from page 43) 

DCAT is recognized in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets’ Official Rules and 
Regulations, Section 17, which states: “Drugs and 
Chemicals, Drugs and chemicals sold at wholesale 
shall be marked with the net weight or measure or 
the gross and tare weight. Allowable variations in 
weight or measure are such as prescribed by the 
Drug Trade Section of the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation.” (The DCAT had been desig- 
nated as a section of the N. Y. Board of Trade from 
its inception until 1959, when it changed its name to 
“Association,” but continued its affiliation with the 
N. Y. Board of Trade. ) 

Early in 1892, the Committee on Legislation re- 
ported its opposition to an act of the New York Legis- 
lature on the regulation of the sale of opium (in any 
form), cocaine and chloral hydrate. The committee 
felt that this bill was impractical and therefore asked 
and received permission to protest against the legisla- 
tion. 

Other important facilities that have almost as 
much historic significance include the services of 
Carson Gray Frailey, Washington, D. C., attorney. 
on problems of industry-wide application; the New 
York City office of Helen Booth, executive secretary 
since 1943; regular studies of the industry. called 
“Operation Retort;” and a bi-weekly newsletter cov- 
ering important news for the members of the associa- 
tion. 

And yet, when one goes over all the records. he 
soon finds that the most important service is not 
detailed in any material printed about the DCAT. 
Elusive and difficult to describe, it is the organiza- 
tion’s inner core, its heart. 

A member of the executive committee recently 
told me that he feels the DCAT has provided him 
the opportunity to make some of the best friends he 
has in the business world. “Being a member of the 
DCAT,” he said, “implies to all other members that 
you have a real interest in the trade. Membership 
is like a private club. You get to know everyone on a 
first-name basis very quickly, and this relationship 
is invaluable to me in my business.” 

Another describes his reason for being active in 
the organization this way: ““To me, the DCAT is not 
just another trade association. It is an organization 
with a heart that beats for all the various types of 
firms within the industry. From research to retail. 
I have come to know all the important leaders in the 
industry informally—membership in the DCAT is 
the best door-opener I know of.” 

Edward Plaut, now Chairman of the Board of 
Lehn & Fink, Inc., and son of one of the founders of 
the organization, was chairman of the DCAT in 
1923-1924, In his annual report, for that vear. he 
wrote: “Whenever any house has any matter which 
may be of interest to other members, they (should) 
bring it to the attention of the Section for considera- 
tion and action. This will amplify the files of our 
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usefulness and the houses will realize the more direct 
personal advantages of membership, and at the same 
time enable us to demonstrate that the Section is here 
for service.” 

The “heart” of the organization is clearly evident 
in its tradition of adopting memorials to men who 
have been prominent in the industry and beloved 
by their associates. During the course of the October 
19th, 1893 meeting, for instance, W. Clark read a 
memorial to John McKesson, which concluded: 

“The members of the Drug Trade Section of the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, as 
representatives of the commercial interests to which 
he was so long an honorable member, desire to record 
this minute of their respect for his career as a mer- 
chant and their affectionate regard for his memory as 
a man; and to extend to those to whom his death 
brings the severance of strongly cemented ties of 
filial love, the assurance of a sympathy most sincere.” 


Washington Office 

In 1941, Carson Gray Frailey was retained as 
Washington representative. As an attorney special- 
izing in laws applying to the drug, chemical, and 
allied trades, he answers hundreds of inquiries each 
year from DCAT members. A call to his office often 
saves the expense of a trip to Washington for mem- 
ber firms; and his “Washington Letter,” printed in 
the DCAT bulletin, is crammed with news of federal 
activity as it affects the industry. Upon request from 
members, he secures rulings, interpretations, and 
literature from governmental agencies. 

A native of Washington, Mr. Frailey knows many 
of the key executives in the government. As an au- 
thority on laws relating to the trade, he is a member 
of the faculties in the law schools of both George 
Washington University and Temple University, 
where he lectures on pharmaceutical jurisprudence. 

Helen Booth, executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion, has been with the DCAT since 1928. Her back- 
ground as a professional trade association expert has 
helped lead the DCAT from 400 to 800 members. 
Her responsibilities include the organization of com- 
mittee activities of the Association and editing the bi- 
weekly DCAT bulletin. She is often able to furnish 
valuable information to members on trade practices. 
Miss Booth arranges the annual March dinner, the 
annual Fall Meeting, and the numerous luncheon 
meetings. She maintains all association records and 
other matters incident to organization management. 


Operation Retort 

In May 1954, the Association inaugurated its series 
of surveys called “Operation Retort.” These are peri- 
odic examinations of problems common to the mem- 
bers of the Association. Subjects covered to date (17 
have been published since 1954) include: the mem- 
ber firms’ policies on holiday closing; employee bene- 
fits; salaries of office manufacturing, and laboratory 
employees; policy on terminations, fringe benefits, 
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Your formula had 
better be right. 


And no matter how good your formula is, 
don’t you still need the best possible 
dosage form? One that is precise and 
stable, practical and attractive? 


How about you and us getting together 
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and our Soft Gelatin Capsules? Maybe 
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Your inquiry will be welcome and it will 
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leave of absences, incentive plans for executives: 
policy on salesmen’s expense allowance; product lia- 
bility; pension plans; and company policies on con- 
tributions to charitable organizations. With such in- 
formation, an executive often saves valuable time in 
determining policy, for he can see the general pattern 
on the specific subject surveyed. 


Newsletter 

The Digest of Current Activities and Trends is a 
bi-weekly newsletter that goes to all member firms. 
A typical issue includes The Washington Digest, re- 
cent rulings affecting DCAT member industries, re- 
ports on the DCAT’s legislative committee’s activi- 
ties, government research reports from the various 
federal agencies in the drug and chemical field, U. S. 
and foreign import-export rulings, current price in- 
dexes of drug, chemical, and allied trade products, 
statistics on current business trends, comments on 
articles in the trade press, reports on foreign industry 
regulations, news of industry meetings and conven- 
tions, the names of new members, and Carson 
Frailey’s “Washington Newsletter.” 


Contacts 

The chief function of many trade associations is 
to provide a congenial backdrop against which the 
lights and colors of more serious things can be played. 
The DCAT assures this possibility with several 
social-business meetings throughout the year. 

The annual banquet has already been mentioned. 
From the first banquet held in 1926 to the latest 
meeting at the Waldorf. This event has been the 
high point of the Winter for DCAT members. The 
standards for speakers at these gatherings are very 
high. In the past the organization has heard cabinet 
officers (Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 1959), sena- 
tors, foreign diplomats and UN officials. Earl Kintner, 
Commissioner of the Federal Trade Commission ad- 
dressed this year’s banquet. 


Annual Meeting 

The annual fall meeting usually takes place at a 
resort in the Poconos or at Lake George. The first 
such meeting in 1936 was attended by 78 members, 
nine of whom brought their wives. This year’s three- 
day function will probably play host to 500 or so. 
about 75 per cent of whom will be fortunate enough 
to have their wives in tow. 

The fall meeting combines business sessions with 
all the pleasures offered by a fine resort. Everything 
from golf to croquet, tennis to horseshoe pitching 
is included in the recreational program. 


Luncheon Meetings 

During the year, three or more luncheon meetings 
are held in New York, usually at the Waldorf. Here. 
speakers of national prominence discuss problems and 
activities of major interest to members. One of this 
year’s luncheon meetings heard William Graham 
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when he was chairman of the board of the Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers’ Association, and General 
John Hull, president of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, on what the next few months would 
bring to the industry. 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 

(Continued from page 35) 
greater than the corresponding figure of $22,226,000 
in 1954, Shipments in 1954 were almost equally di- 
vided between ethical and proprietary products. 
Salves and ointments, $33,101,000 in 1958, a 160.6 
per cent increase over $12.743,000 in 1954, were al- 
most wholly proprietary in 1954. Nasal preparations 
increased 26.4 per cent in 1958 to $15,922,000. Of the 
$12,632,000 in 1954, $7,499,000 were ethical prep- 
arations. 

Laxatives, cathartics, antacids, and other gastro- 
intestinal medications in 1958 increased by 29.0 per 
cent to $159,112,000. In 1954, shipments of $123,- 
368,000 included $39,900,000 of ethical preparations 
and $81.642,000 of proprietaries. Total antacids in- 
creased 23.6 per cent to $57,712,000, while total laxa- 
tives increased by 25.7 per cent to $70,764,000. The 
unrevised totals in 1954 included $17,178,000 ethical 
and $22,429,000 proprietary preparations for a total 
of $39,607,000 antacids (compared with the revised 
figure of $46,657,000); and laxatives valued at $56,- 
311,000, with proprietary preparations at $40,222.- 
000 and ethicals at $16,089,000. Liquid antacids 
showed the outstanding increase in this group—82.0 
per cent. 

Vitamins for human use increased 39.6 per cent to 
$300,147,000 for 1958, compared with $215,074,000 
in 1954. The unrevised figure for 1954 of $214,509,- 
000 was divided between $171,224,000 ethical prep- 
arations and $39,750,000 proprietaries. 

All other pharmaceutical preparations for human 
use totaled $1,284,907,000 for 1958, 54.8 per cent 
greater than the revised figure of $830,177,000 for 
1958. Unrevised shipments in 1954 were valued at 
$830.744,000, divided between $600,428,000 of eth- 
ical preparations and $208,615 proprietaries. Major 
increases from 1954 to 1958 were shown by aspirin 
compounds, 173.3 per cent higher from $31,538,000 
to $86,079,000; antiseptic ointments and creams, 75.8 
per cent higher from $19,102,000 to $33,532,000; sul- 
fonamides and combinations, 53.8 per cent greater 
from $23,691,000 to $36,447,000. 


PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 
(Continued from page 69) 
Plus Egg.” The Board felt that, since the consent 
judgment was based merely on an agreement be- 
tween the parties and not on a judicial determina- 
tion, it had no standing as a precedent. Also, the fact 
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that the other competitors discontinued use of the 
designations they were using was not, in the Board’s 
view, actual trade recognition, as that action indi- 
cated that the competitors only wished to avoid fur- 
ther litigation. 

Nor was the Board impressed with a number of 
affidavits by retail clerks who asserted that prospec- 
tive purchasers requesting “Shampoo Plus Egg.” 
were given Helene Curtis’s product because customers 
referred to Helene Curtis’s product by that term. 
The Board felt that the clerks were not competent 
to establish the meaning that purchasers attached to 
“Shampoo Plus Egg.”’ 

Also, the Board was not impressed with the com- 
mercial success of the product, even though the 
record showed that over a period of ten years Helene 
Curtis enjoyed sales in excess of $12,000,000 and 
expended over $3,000,000 in advertising. 

In addition to showing the futility of the reasoning 
that simply because the other fellow does something 
makes it right. this case also shows the futility of 
hoping to build valuable trademark rights in a mark 
that is inherently weak because of its descriptive 
nature, particularly where the mark appears incap- 
able of serving as a trademark, that is, to identify the 
source of the goods. 


RECENT PATENTS 
2,928 ,844—Upjohn—Celesticetin 
2,928, 845—U. S. Vit. & Pharm Corp.—Dialkylamino- 
alkoxy-Phenylethanol Esters 
2,928,846—Chas. Pfizer—Imides of Bicycloheptene Ad- 
ducts 
2,928,855—Olin Mathieson—Mercurial Diuretics 
2,928,871—Hoffmann-La Roche—Terpenyl Aryl-sulfo- 
nylureas 
2,928 ,872-4 — U. S. Vit. & Pharm Corp. — Hydantoa- 
mides 
2,929,712—U.S.A.—Coumestrol Esters 
2,929,762—Dow—Phosphoramidates 
2,929,764—E. A. Hultin et al., Sweden—Blood Plasma 
Substitute Containing Dextran Glucosides 
2,929,813—Chas. Pfizer—Oxido Steroids of Pregnane 
Series 
2,929,814—Olin Mathieson—Diketal Derivs. of Halo- 
Hydroxy Hydrocortisone and Cortisone 
2,929,815—Merck—Oxido Steroids 
2,929,817—Les Labs. Fr. Chim. (France)—Synthesis of 
Reserpines 
2,929,818—P. A. J. Janssen (Belgium)—PhenyI-Tetra- 
hydropyridine Alkonoic Acid Amides 
2,929 ,821—Ciba—Oxazoles 
2,929,821—Upjohn—Amino Dihydroxy Methyl Cou- 
marin 
2,929,822—Geigy—Carbalkoxyamino Coumarins 
2,929,825—Chas. Pfizer—Halogenated Oxynaphthote- 
tralones 
2,929,844—Sterling Drug—Dihaloacetamides 
2,929,845—Merck—Eulicinine 
2,929, 848—Upjohn—Hydroxyphenyl Isopropyl Ketone 
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2,930,731 — Upjohn — Bis [B-(ortho-Hydrocarbon-oxy- 
phenyl) Iso Propyl} Amines 

2,930,732—Olin Mathieson—Anesthetics 
2,930,734—Akt. Recip (Sweden )—Nitro Dichloroacetyl- 
amino Benzothiazole 

2,930,735—B. Vogel—Zirconium Therapy in Ivy Poison- 
ing 

2,930,736—National Drug—Stabilized Trypsin 
2,930,761 — Soc. Monsavon-L’Oreal (France) — Hair 
Cleansing Composition 
2,930,791—Upjohn—lIntermediates for Digitoxigenin 
2,930,795—Lakeside Labs.—Methyl Pyrrolidines 
2,930,797—Upjohn—Alkyl Indoleglyoxylamides 
2,930,798 —Et. Clin-Byla (France) Indol Oximes 
2,930,804—Olin Mathieson—Sulfonyloxy Steroids of 
the Pregnane Series 

2,930,805—Am. Home Products—Estrane Derivatives 
2,931,757—Abbott Labs.—Sterility Testing Means 
2,931,776 — Reckitt & Colman (England) — Denture 
Cleanser Composition 

2,931,777—Gen. Aniline—Germicidal Detergent Com- 





positions 

2,931,804—Geigy—Substituted Aziridines 
2,931,805—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Spiro Bicyclo 
Heptane Alkylenimines 
2,931,800-—Merck—Ethylenedroxy Keto Cyano Preg- 
nenes 

2,931,807—Merck—Acyloxy Diketo Cyclopentano-phe- 
nanthrenes 

2,931,808—G. D. Searle—16-Cyano-5-Pregnene-3, 20- 
Diol 

2,931,809—Lepitit (Italy)—Antibacterial Azomethine 
Derivs. of Cyanothiophene or Cyanobenzene 
2,931,810—Olin Mathieson—Phenothiazines 
2,931,812—G. D. Searle—Alkenyl Alkyl Amino Urei- 
clouracils 

2,931,813—G. D. Searle—Alkenyl Alkyl Sulfonamido 
Aminouracil 

2,931,814—Ortho—4-Alkylpyrazoles 
2,931,816—Ethicon—Furans 

2,931,830—Sterling Drug—Triiods Hydroxyphenyl Pro- 
pionic Acids 

2,931,838—Det. Danske Med.—Kem. Komp. (Den- 
mark )—Methyl Hydroxy (Trichloro-1-Hydroxyethoxy ) 
Pentane 

2,932,605—-Imperial Chem. Inc.—Coccidiosis Treatment 
With 4-Bromo-4’-Nitro-Carbanilide. 

2,932,606—Chas. Pfizer—Hydroxy Derivs. of Cortisone. 
2,932,616—Monsanto—Detergent Reaction Product of 
Ethylene Oxide and Glycerol Dialkyl Ether. 
2,932,617—Lever Bros.—Detergent Containing Alkyl 
Bis (Hydroxymethy!) Oxazolines. 

2,932,638—D. H. Gould et al.—Spirodioxolanes. 
2,932,639—Schering—Oxido-Pregnadienes. 








If you produce hair colorants 
or bleaches, Becco can 
help improve your product! 


E NEED hardly tell you about Becco Hydrogen Per- 
WP ce nine has long been almost synonymous with 
this product. But, perhaps you did not know that Becco is 
also a prime supplier of such bleaches as Ammonium and 
Potassium Persulfate, Sodium Pyrophosphate Peroxide, 
and Urea Peroxide. Moreover, we have a wealth of data 
available to help you use these Becco bleaching agents to 
improve your products. 


We’ve listed some of our Technical Booklets below. They’re 
free for the asking. Simply mail the coupon or write on your 
letterhead. Also, feel free to consult with Becco on any prob- 
lems you have regarding active oxygen. We’ll be as helpful 
as we can, and there’s never any obligation. Address: Dept. 
DCI-26. 


For preparing dilute solutions — 
H202 Formula D— Bulletin No. 42. 


Where more thorough bleaching is required — 
Ammonium Persulfate— Bulletin No. 11; Potassium 
Persulfate— Bulletin No. 49. 

For bleaching operations 

which require alkalinity with good stability — 
Sodium Pyrophosphate Peroxide — Bulletin No. 8. 


As a source of water-free H.O,— 
Urea Peroxide— Bulletin No. 10. 





Becco Chemical Division, FMC 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York, Dept. DCI-26 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the free Technical Bulletins checked below: 
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2,932,640—Merck—Oxides of 4-Pregnenes. eo 
2,932,641—Meister Lucius & Bruning (Germany )—But- Firm — ——_——- are 
enolides of the Pregnene Series. ete ann obo) es 
2,932,642—G. D. Searle—Oxygenated Cyclo Androstan- 
ol Lactones. fA TIS CRE: Ee 
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2,932,643—Abbott Labs.—Guanidine Salts of Barbituric 
Acids. 

2,932,644—Chas. Pfizer—Sulfur Containing Piperazine 
Reaction Products. 

2,932,645—Mead Johnson—Benzilic Amides. : 
2,932,646—Lakeside Labs. — N-Amino-Nitrogen Con- 
taining Heterocyclic Compounds. 

2,932,649—Soc. Us. Chim. Rhone-Poulenc—Thiocyano- 
methyl! Benzothiazoles. 

2,932,650—A. C. Cope et al.—Diazabicyclo Octanes. 
2,932,655—G. D. Searle—Pregnenolanes. 
2,932,666—Am. Home Products—Fatty Acid Amide De- 
rivs. 

2,933,432—A. Lichtin—Anti-Seborrheic Suspension of 
Tellurium Dioxide. 

2,933,433—Pharma. Craft—Stable Anti-Perspirant Stick. 
2,933,492-3—Merck—Oxido-Dehydrocorticosterone. 
2,933,494—Merck—Diazopregnanes. 
2,933,495-6-—Upjohn — Aminoalkanol Phenothiazines 
and Oxides. 

2,933,497—G. D. Searle—Bicyclic Thiazoles. 
2,933,498—Burroughs Wellcome—Aminothiazalo Pyri- 
midine. 

2,933,499—Upjohn-—Alkyl Reserpate Alkenoxy Benzo- 
ates. 

2,933,501—Sandoz Ltd.—Scopine Ethers. 
2,933,503—Merck—Benzimidazoles. 
2,933,509—Merck—Steroids. 

2,933,510—Julian Labs.—Keto Halo Steroids. 
2,933,512—G. D. Searle—Hydroxy Oxopregneneols. 
2,933,513—Labs. Fr. Chim.—Water-Soluble Derivs. of 
Testosterone. 

2,933,514—-Lovens Kemiske F.V.A.K. (Denmark)— 
Testosterones. 

2,933,515—-Merck—Oxygenated Steroids. 
2,933,519—Spafa (Czech. )—Basic Esters of Alkoxy Sub- 
stituted Diphenyl Carbamic Acids. 
2,933,531—Upjohn—Dimethylhydrazine. 
2,933,532—Upjohn—Hydrazino Propanes. 
2,934,396—Soc. Monsavon-l’Oreal (France) — Dyeing 
Hair With Dihydroxyindole. 
2,934,532—Merck—Diketo Pregnene Ketals. 

2,934,533 — Deut. Gold-u. Silber-Scheideanstalt v.R. 
(Germany )—Substituted Thiophenyl Pyridyl Amines. 
2,934,535—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Amino Tri- 
fluoromethylanilino-S-Triazines. 
2,934,536—Ciba—Halogeno Pyridazines. 
2,934,539—Hoffmann-La Roche — Methyl Nicotinoyl 
Lower Alkyl Hydrazine. 

2,934,540—Research Corp.—Thiazolidine Intermediates 
For Penicillin. 

2,934,542—Smith, Kline & French Labs.—Methylenedi- 
oxypheny!l Cyclopropylamines. 

2,934,543—T. Reichstein et al—Hydrophenanthrenes. 
2,934,545—G. D. Searle—Steroidal Hydroxy Dien Ones. 
2,934,546—Syntex—F luoro Steroids. 
2,934,560—Hoffmann-La Roche—Cyclic Alcohols. 
2,934,570—Hoffmann-La Roche—Intermediates for Syn- 
thesis of Arachidonic. 
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2,935,444—Chas. Pfizer—Parasiticidal Agent. 
2,935,447—Kilco Co.—Appetite Depressant Containing 


Alginate. 

2,935,448—R. M. Calder — Phosphatide Therapeutic 
Composition. 

2,935,449—Chas. Pfizer & Co.—Stabilized Vitamin A 
Compositions. 


2,935,508—Merck—Benzimidazoles. 

2,935 ,514—Ciba—Benzimidazoles. 

2,935,515—Chas. Pfizer—Antispasmodics. 
2,935,519—Fransesco Vismara Soc. A. (Italy )—Acyloxy 
Hydroxy Ketosteroids. 

2,935 ,521—Upjohn—Hydroxycortisone Diacylate. 
2,936,263—Hardt Foundation — Therapeutic Package 
For Treatment of Ulcers and Gastritis. 

2,936,309—Chas. Pfizer—Alkyl Esters of Halo Carboxy 
Pyrrolidone. 

2,936,310—Polak & Schwarz — Macrocyclic Lactones 
Process. 

2,936,312—-Upjohn—Oxygenated Dimethylandrostanols. 
2,937,091—A. Rosenberg—Stabilized Fat-Soluble Vita- 
min. 

2,937,099—Olin Mathieson—Dental Preparation. 
2,937,117—-Chim. et Atom. (France )—Process for Low- 
ering High Blood Cholesterol Levels. 

2,937,118—Dr. F. Raschig G.m.b.H. — Aminopyridine 
Comps. (Analgesics and Sympathomimetics). 


2,937,147—Lever Bros. — Stabilized Germicidal Soaps 
Containing A Thiuram Sulfide. 
2,937,148—Sterling Drug — Detergent Compositions 


Containing Benzimidazolylstilbene. 

2,937,167 —Merck—Vitamin B,. Factor. 

2,937,168—G. D. Searle—Oxygenated Androstena Meth- 
ylpyrazoles. 

2,937,170—U. S. Vitamin Corp.—Alkylaminopyridogu- 
anamines. 

2,937,172—S. L. Shapiro et al.—Alkoxyethylguanamines. 
2,937,173—U. S. Vitamin & Pharm. Corp.—Indolino 
and Tetrahydroquinolino Triazines. 

2,937,177—Am. Cyanamid—Aminoalkyl Phenyl Tetra- 


hydropyridines. 
2,937,179—S. L. Shapiro et al—Phenylimidazolino Pi- 
peridines. 


2,937,185—Lakeside Labs.—Diamino Alkanols. 
2,937,192—G. D. Searle—Methy! Hydroxyestranone. 
2,937,973—Jensen-Salsberg Labs. — Milk Fever Treat- 
ment Composition. 

2,937,975—Chas. Pfizer—Steroid Halohydrins. 
2,937,997—Sterling Drug — Detergent Compositions 
Containing Carboxy-Esters of Hydroxybenzimidazoly]- 
Stilbenes. 

2,938 ,030—Ciba—Steroids Substituted by a Heterocydic 
Nitrogen Containing Ring in 17-Position. 
2,938,031—G. D. Searle—Carboxyalkylated Oxygenated 
Methylandrosten-ol Lactones. 

2,938 ,038—Wander Co. — Dihydroxyphenylamino-Imi- 
dazoline Hydrochloride. 

2,938 ,042—Boots Pure Drug—Acyclic and Aromatic Sul- 
phonylpheny! Isothiocyanates. 

2,938 ,056—Upjohn—Methyl Methoxy Hexahydrophen- 
anthrenes. @ 
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For fine 
Particle Size Retention 
Use Ertel Asbestos 


FILTER SHEETS 





Ertel sheets are available in ten uniform 
grades for all filters up to 25” square. 
Manufactured under rigid quality con- 
trol—to meet Ertel standards for low 
leachable calcium and iron content. 






No obligation for a 
trial run of Ertel 
.) sheets. Write for 
details! 








New Charts & | 
Technical Data | 





; ERTEL ENGINEERING CORPORATION \ 


/ Liquid Handling Equipment Manufacturers Since 1932 \ 
f KINGSTON 1 NEW YORK \ 





DEHYDROACETATE, SODIUM 


BARBITURATES 


Complete line of derivatives 


Aminophylline Paba: K & Na 
Benzocaine Phenacaine 
Glyceryl Guaiacolate Phenindione 
Isoproterenol Phenylephrine 
Menadione Pseudoephedrine 
Methamphetamine Theophylline 








WITH EVERY POUND... MORE GANE'S in QUALITY 
Manufacturer of Fine Medicinal Chemicals 


GANE’S CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. © YUkon 6-5780 
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DAW E’S 
a dependable source for 





DIHYDROXYACETONE 










Promptly available in any quantity. 











Dawe’s high quality is assured. 


Write for technical data and samples. 





DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Always Specify 





THE PREFERRED SHELLAC 


Harmless Lac Glazes 

for Enteric and Other 
Pharmaceutical Protective Coatings 
with Rapid Solvent Release 


Production rigidly controlled 

for highest quality and uniformity. 
Guaranteed compliance with customers 
specifications and latest U. S. Pure 
Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act. 





Arsenic, Rosin and Lead Free 
Regular and Refined (Dewaxed) White Shellac packed in 50 Ib. 
bags. Alcohol Solutions of both in required solids in new, specially- 
lined, steel, non-returnable 55 gal. drums or 5 gal. pails. 


Products of an organization with over 130 years experience 
and a program of continuing research 


Technical Bulletin V-158 available on request 





GILLESPIE-ROGERS-PYATT CO., INC. 
Office: 75 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 
Plant and Laboratory: Jersey City, N. J. 


Sales Representatives and Warehouse Stocks 


in Principal Cities in United States 
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(Continued from page 102) 


Color Dispersion 

A four-page folder describing Plasdone, pharma- 
ceutical grade of PVP from General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, has been issued by Antara Chemicals, 
sales division of the corporation. Available from 
Antara, 435 Hudson St., New York City 14, the fol- 
der describes the uses and advantages of the product. 


Snell Booklets 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., New York 
City 11, has issued two booklets. One, Hazards, dis 
cusses the measurement, detection, correction, and 
litigation of casualty, fire. pollution, and product- 
liability hazards, and is written for insurance adjus- 
ters, plant safety officers, engineers, and others inter- 
ested in mitigation and avoidance of accidents. 

The second outlines the uses of Chemical Market 
Abstracts, a monthly compendium of all important 
chemical marketing data from all parts of the world 
in the form of abstracts and an index. How these are 
to be used, and by whom, are described in the booklet. 


Silicones 

A 1960 guide to General Electric’s complete line 
of silicone products is now available from the Silicone 
Products Department, Waterford, N. Y. The eight- 
page illustrated booklet lists major product uses and 
benefits. The guide, CDS-129B, also contains infor- 
mation for obtaining additional detailed information 
on specific silicone products. 


Nonionic Surface Active Chemicals 

Hodag Nonionics, a bulletin describing the applica- 
tions and tabulating the properties of 37 representa- 
tive nonionic surface active chemicals, has been pub- 
lished by Hodag Chemical Corporation, 7247 North 
Central Park, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Selection and Sizing of Industrial Strainers 

An 88-page handbook on simplified selection and 
sizing of industrial and marine strainers is available 
from Tate Engineering, Inc., 516 South Eutaw St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. The Tate Strainer Guide contains 
data for the layout of fluid flow systems aud sizing of 
strainers, tabulated results of testings in its own re- 
search facilities, and valve and pipe selection infor- 
mation. 


Communication for Industry 

Communication Techniques for Industry Inc., 109 
E. 36th St., New York City 16, has issued a six-page 
folder describing the organization’s activities in vis- 
ual-graphic communications in chemical engineering. 
pharmacology, biophysics, biochemistry, solid state 
physics, photochemistry, and corporate management 
affairs, to communicate scientific, technical, and 
product information. ¢ 
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| COMING EVENTS.....| Try 


2 COMPARING 


19-21 Western Packaging & Materials Handling Exposition, 


Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles, Calif. (Western i ¥ FOR 


Packaging Exposition, Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 17) 







AUGUST 


1-5 Gordon Research Conferences, instrumentation, Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. 


1-5 Gordon Research Conferences, steroids and other natural 
products, New Hampton School, New Hampton, N. H. 
8-12 Gordon Research Conferences, food and nutrition, Colby 
Junior College, New London, N. H. 


14-19 Iniernational Congress of Clinical Chemistry, Edinburgh, 
Scotland 


14-20 American Pharmaceutical Assn., annual convention, 


Shoreham-Sheraton Park, Washington, D. C. (A.P.A., 
2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D. C.) WH iCH is 


15-19 American Veterinary Medical Assn., national meeting, 
Denver, Colo. (Brian M. Foster, A.V.M.A., 600 So. Michi- VITAMIN E comes pure from Roche. Nature has never surpassed re 
gan Ave., Chicago 5, III.) great purity of International Standard Roche Vitamin E Acetate (dl- 
alpha-Tocopherol Acetate), in its liquid or dry granular and fine powder 


15-19 Gordon Research Conferences, medicinal chemistry, Col- forms. Vitamin product security comes from purity; Vitamin E purity 


by Junior College, New London, N. H. comes right from Roche. 
15-19 Gordon Research Conferences, analytical chemistry, New Vitamins Come RIGHT From ROCHE® 
Hampton School, New Hampton, N. H. FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION © HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
15-19 Gordon Research Conferences, toxicology and safety NUTLEY 10, N. J. © NORTH 7-5000 e NEW YORK CITY: OXFORD 5-1400 


evaluations, Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H. 

15-25 International Symposium on the Chemistry of Natural 
Products, Australian Academy of Science, auspices of the 
Section of Organic Chemistry, IUPAC, Melbourne, Can- 
berra, and Sydney, Australia 





27 American Hospital Assn, (through September 1), Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


28 International Pharmaceutical Federation, general as- 
sembly (through September 2), Copenhagen, Denmark 
29 Gordon Research Conferences, cancer, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New London, N. H. 
SEPTEMBER 
1-7 International Congress on Nutrition, International Union 


of Nutrition Scientists, Washington, D. C. 


8 Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 


Hotel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, Di AMON b 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 
11-16 American Chemical Society, national meeting, N. Y. C. CALCIUM 


(A.C.S., National Meetings Dept., 1155 Sixteenth St. 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) CARBONATE 


12-14 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., International Sec- 


tion, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (Dr. Ask for quotations on this top- 
Carl Bambach, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, D. C.) quality, low-priced, U.S.P. dense 
‘ 15-16 Society of Cosmetic Chemists, | seminar, Hotel Drake, grade by one of the world’s lead- 
Chicago, Ill. (S.C.C., E. 63rd Street, N. Y. C. 21) ing producers of calcium car- 
bonates. 


15-18 Drug Chemical and Allied Trades Assn., annual meeting, 
Sagamore Hotel, Bolton's Landing, N. Y. (Helen L. Booth, 
D.C.A.T., One Liberty Street, N. Y. C. 3) 


Shipped in 50-lb. bags from 
conveniently located warehouse 
stocks. Call or write today. Dia- 
mond Alkali Company, Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
O. Sales offices in principal cities. 


18-21 Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., annual convention, 
The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
(Ray C. Schlotterer, F.W.D.A., 2 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
10) 


18-21 Packaging Machinery Manufacturers’ Institute, annual D i amon d 
meeting (P.M.M.T., Room 863, 60 East 42nd Street, TO) a 
» Chemicals 


N. Y. C. 17) 
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hon sD tga alpen gucci aia eagle iin: ti edisiealadadle SEPTEMBER (Continued) 
3 sinha egg ACETATE = 21 American Society of Perfumers, closed meeting (Dorothy 
a stag ° A. Douglass, A.S.P., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20) 
- NEOMYCIN SULFATE U.S.P. 4 25-27 Pharmaceutical Council of Greater New York, drug and 
: or Commercial Grade ot cosmetic show, Trades Show Bldg., N. Y. C. 
* FOLIC ACID U.S.P. 25-28 American Institute of Chemical Engineers, Mayo Hotel, 
: The pharmacologic know-how > Tulsa, Okla. 
: and rigid quality controls of : 26-30 Instrument Society of America, annual meeting and in- 
: The Upjohn Company assure > strument-automation conference and exhibit, New York 
: you highest standards of ° Coliseum, N. Y. C. 
: pharmaceutical purity in bulk : 
- chemicals — whether in labora- ° OCTOBER 
: tory or mass-production quan- ; : “> : 1 Assn. of Clinical Pathologists, joint meeting with Assn. 
© gra: H >» S&S . 
« tities. Whether your needs are i i =: > of Clinical Biochemists, Royal College of Surgeons, Lon- 
: minute or monumental, Upjohn | ny ao ° don, England. 
- can fill your order today. ii i i fos 
. | Upjohn | Write or phone (collect) Lee i i ; 3-7 American Material Handling Society, meeting in conjunc- 
. CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION HE. : i 1) L e 4 tion with Canadian material handling show, Show Mart, 
$ THE UPJOHN COMPANY + KALAMAZOO, MICH. as nie . Montreal, Que. 
r e 
QUALITY IN rd 5-7 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Biological Section, 
> Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, Fla. (Dr. Karl 
QUANTITY ° Bambach, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, 
“4 D. C.) 
a a 4 7 National Vitamin Foundation, symposium, Jewish Hos- 
i : pital of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. (Wm. Rubin, N.V.F., 149 
beset East 78th Street, N. Y. C. 21) 
: 10-12 Assn. of Official Agricultural Chemists, annual meeting, 
‘. ° Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
10-13 Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper Industry, corru- 
2 gated containers conference, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
& : ; Canada 
5 : 11 Society of Cosmetic Chemists, Chicago Chapter, Chicago, 
= a . Ul. 
13. Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Palledium Ammonium Chloride, Palladium Black pomcsorhenemnnand N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
Diammin Pa um de Dian 489 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C.) 
2xime, 2 Monosu 14-20 National Wholesale Druggists’ Assn., annual convention, 
Palladiuw’o ‘<7 4 3 > alladous Americana, Bal Harbour, Fla. 
"CHE Palnitoleic Acid, _ Palmi toyl Chlonh 16-19 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Financial Section, 
Shean Pant 
Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. (Dr. Karl Bambach, 
P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, D. C.) 
“CHEN Enzymes, Pellidol, ; ‘ , 
Pentaacety1- -d-glucononitri le, Pq 16-19 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Public Relations 
Section, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West 
Virginia (Dr. Karl Bambach—see above.) 
17-19 American Oil Chemists’ Society, fall meeting, Hotel New 
- Yorker, N. Y. C. 
DELTA CHEMICAL , inc. 
23 West 60th St. New York 23, N.Y. Plaza 7-6317 19 American Society of Perfumers, open meeting, Adver- 
tising Club, N. Y. C. (Dorothy A. Douglass, A.S.P., 630 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 20) 
19-21 Parenteral Drug Assn., annual convention, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, N. Y. C. (P.D.A., 1420 Snyder Avenue, Philadel- 
phia 45, Penna.) 
LABEL DATING AND CODING 19-29 International Plastics Exhibition, ‘‘macroPlastic,”’ Exhibi- 
MACHINE. CODES LABELS, ALL tion Halls, Utrecht, The Netherlands. 
SHAPES, ALL SIZES. | 23-27 National A f Retail Druggists, Municipal Auditori 
- ational Assn. of Retail Druggists, Municipal Auditori- 
CLEAN, F A S T AND um, Denver, Colo. 
ECONOMICAL, SAVES 25 Assn. of Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engineers, an- 
TIME, LA B it] R AND nua! meeting and dinner, Hotel Shelburne, N. Y. C. 
MONEY. N E Vv E R A 25-26 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Pharmaceutical! 
SERVICE PROBLEM. » WILL CODE OVER Contact Section, Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
FOR DETAILS WRITE TO: VERSATILE © QUICK CHANGE OVER cathepsin gallate saad 
GRIFFIN-R UTGER g . IN Cc _ 26-28 Annual Symposium on Antibiotics, sponsored by Anti- 
DEPT. DC-7, 14 HARWOOD COURT, SCARSDALE, N. Y. biotics and Chemotherapy, and Antibiotic Medicine, May- 
flower Hote!, Washington, D. C. 
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OCTOBER 
31 


31 





NOVEMBER 
2 


12-19 


14-16 


29 


30 


DECEMBER 
1-2 


3-9 


5-7 


12-14 


(Continued) 

Packaging Institute, Inc., annual national packaging 
forum (through November 2) Statler Hilton Hotel, N. Y. C. 
(Chas. A. Feld, P.I., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 17) 
American Management Assn., course in packaging 
(through November 4), Hotel Astor, N. Y. C. (A.M.A., 
1515 Broadway, N. Y. C. 36) 


Society of Cosmetic Chemists, New York Chapter, month- 
ly meeting, Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. C. (Dr. Saul Bell, 
$:C.C., 2 East 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21) 

Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 

Society of Cosmetic Chemists, Chicago Chapter, Chicago, 
Hl. 

Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy and Biochemistry, 
Santiago, Chile 

Salesmen's Assn. of the American Chemical Industry, 
annual sales clinic, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (S.A.A.C., 
60 East 42nd. St., N. Y. C. 17) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., Research and De- 
velopment Section, The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga. (Dr. Karl 
Bambach, P.M.A., 1411 K Street, Washington 5, D. C.) 
American Society of Perfumers, open meeting, Advertis- 
ing Club, N. Y. C. (Dorothy A. Douglass, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. 20) 

Society of Cosmetic Chemists, annual meeting, Hotel 
Biltmore, N. Y. C. (S.C.C., 2 East 63rd St., N. Y. C. 21) 
Toilet Goods Assn., Scientific Section, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel (Kathryn Fitzpatrick, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
N. Y. C. 20) 


American Medical Assn., clinical meeting, Washington, 
BD: ¢. 

Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. (C.S.M.A., 
50 East 41st St., N. Y. C. 17) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., eastern regional 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Dr. J. O'Neill 
Closs, 1411 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Pharmaceutica! Advertising Club, luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y. C. (D. Lindsay, P.A.C., Suite 608, 
489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) 

Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., mid-year meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N. Y. C. (Dr. J. O'Neill Closs— 
see above.) e 
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American 


Aromatics 





Perfume Compositions 
Essential Odls 
Aromatic Chemicals 





24 East 21st Street, New York 10, N.Y , 
GR7-6313 

















oles Vi pgagia-) STOCKS 


LOW #3) 


PRICES +} = ai fed 5 
1 LB. — 1 GAL. — 5 GALS. 


COMPLETE LINE OF ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
EMULSIFIERS POLYOLS 
@ TWEEN® @ SPAN® @ CRYSTALLINE SORBITOL 
ARLACEL® © MYRJ® @ SORBOW © ARLEX® 
BRIJ® @ RENEX® @ MANNITOL 





SAVE ON 5 GALLON UNITS 


Propylene Glycol USP 
@ Triethanolamine USP 
@ Carbowaxes 
@ Castor Oil USP 
@ Triton X-100 
Over 1400 Chemicals in Stock 
We Do Not Buy or Sell Surplus Stock Chemicals 
Send for Catalog 


Small Quantity Distributors for Atlas Powder Company. 
Distributor for Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
and Chemo Puro Mfg. Co. 


@Atlas Powder Co. 


Ruger Chemicals Company, Inc. 


62 NINTH AVENUE, N. YOUVE N.Y =e 2-7950 
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Classified Advertising 








Help Wanted 





Business Opportunities 


Business Opportunities 





AEROSOL FILLER requires graduate Pharmacist 
or M.S. in Bacteriology with laboratory experi- 
ence to work in Research, Development and Con- 
trol Section. Reply stating experience and salary 
required, Box JU-2, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE with basic technical 
knowledge of and experience in the flavor, per- 
fume, and esse ntial oil industry by large well 
established organization doing a national busi- 
ness. Chemistry background preferred. Head- 
quarters would be in New York with travel 
through Eastern States required. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for responsible person demonstrating ca- 
pacity for growth. Apply by letter to Box JU-1, 
DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY. Give full de- 
tails of education, experience, marital status and 


salary required. All replies confidential. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for Chicago sales- 
man with previous experience in the sale of 
perfume compounds and basic perfumery mate- 
rials. Apply by letter giving full details of 
experience, education, desired salary and enclose 
snapshot. Our sales force have been notified of 
this ad. Box J-4, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 





SALES MANAGER —Established ethical drug 
manufacturer in Midwest city. Requires proven 
background in sales and marketing programming. 
Must hire and train sales force. Liberal benefits 
with a company with a future in a city that’s a 
good place to raise a family. Send resume in con- 
fidence to Box MA-2, Drug and Cosmetic In- 


dustry. 





CHIEF CHEMIST. Well established hair prod- 
ucts company in New York area with progressive 
management requires lab and research director. 
Must have experience in field of hair chemistry, 
permanent waves, hair sprays, shampoos, etc. 
Salary commensurate with experience. Send _ re- 
sume outlining education, experience and salary 
requirements. Box MA-3, Drug & Cosmetic In- 
dustry. 





Machinery and Equipment For Sale 












MODERN 
REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Coating Pans—14”, 28”, 32”, 36”, 42” sizes. 

Colton 6 ft. diam, S. S$. Revolving Pan. 

F. J. Stokes Model 90-D Automatic Stainless 
Steel Tube Filler and Closer. 

Pneumatic Scale High Speed Automatic Car- 
toning Line with Feeder, Bottom Sealer, 
Top Sealer, Wax Liner and all intercon- 
necting conveyors. 

Pneumatic Scale 4-Head High Speed Cappers. 

Package Machinery Models FA, FA2, FA4 
Wrappers, with and without Electric Eyes. 

Hayssen. Scandia, Hudson Sharp Overwrap 
Machines—all sizes. 

Package Machinery Models F10 and F10 J 
Kraft Paper Bundlers. 

Pak Rapid Model A Pill Wrapper. 

W. & P. 3,000 gal. Jacketed Mixers. 
Baker Perkins, Day, W. & P. Heavy Duty 
Jacketed Mixers, 2, to 200 gal. caps. 

Day 50 to 10,000 Ib. Dry Powder Mixers. 

Stokes & Smith DD-2 Rotary Tablet Machine. 

Mikro 1SH, 2TH, 3TH, 4TH Pulverizers. 

Standard Knapp, A-B-C, Ferguson and Ceco 
Carton Sealers. 

Fitzpatrick Model D, $.S. Comminuter. 

Tell Us All Your Machinery Requirements 
Complete Details Promptly Submitted. 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 
318-322 Lafayette St. 167 N. May St. 
New York 12, N. Y. Chicago 7, Ill. 
CAnal 6-5333 SEely 3-7845 





ptte@l, 

Rebuilt 
Machiner yan 

Estoblished 1912 \~=1) 











INTERESTED IN PURCHASING small cosmetic 


manufacturing plant or small ‘‘Private Label 
manufacturing plant in New York Metropolitan 
area. Box JU-3, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 





Help Wanted 








COSMETICS — PRODUCT PLANNER 


To take full charge of product planning 
and product development program of lead- 
ing quality manufacturer with national 
distribution. Located in New York City; 
salary open plus company benefits. 
Box J-2 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry 





101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 








BUSINESS CONNECTION: Manufacturer with 
own modern folding box plant has open time. 
Desires to make connection with quantity user 
of small folding boxes, which will result in 
substantial saving on box costs. M & M Pack- 
aging, 2500 Washington, Kansas City, Mo. 





DOLICHOS BIFLORUS SEED (used for determina 
tion of blood groups) 100 Ib. lot @ 80 cents per 
Ib. c.i.f. U.S.A. The book ‘‘Medicinal, Economic 
and Useful Plants of India’’ describes therapeutic 
and other uses of over 1200 plant species. Pre- 
paid one dollar postpaid anywhere. Bally Seed 
Store, P. O. Bally, (Howrah), W. Bengal, India. 






EXQUISITE FRENCH TYPE PERFUME guar- 
anteed to contain 24 ounces perfume oil to the 
gallon and also natural ambergris. In beautiful 
ounce spillproof boitles with goldtone cap. Boxed 
and handsomely wrapped in gold foil paper. 
Retail value $10.00 each. Costs $18.00 per dozen 
postpaid. For sampling one shipped postpaid for 
$1.50, unconditional guarantee. Parfums Desan, 
507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











TRADE MARK RECORD For Perfumes, Cosmetics, Soaps. The Record 
helps you determine what trade-marks exist with respect to any par- 
ticular word, group of words or group of letters or numerals which 
you may be considering for your own mark. This will save you much 
valuable time and money which you would otherwise spend in re- 
search. The original Record and First, Second, and Third Supplements 
—all for $15. postpaid. Book Department DRUG & COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 











Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





$3,000,000 LIQUIDATION CHEMICAL PLANT 
AT ORANGE, TEXAS. Type 316 Stainless Steel 
Tanks, Kettles, Heat Exchangers, Columns, Still, 
Crystallizers, Centrifugals, Pumps, Valves, etc. 
Wonderful Values. Send for list. Perry Equip- 
ment Corp., 1429 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





FOR SALE:—S.S. Tanks 500, 600 and 1200 
Gal. capacity; Lightnin’ 4% H.P. and 7-% H.P. 
Agitators; Colton #4 Worm Style Filler, S.S. 
contact parts; Stokes 90-D Automatic Tube Filler 
& Closer S.S. for tubes to 1%” dia.; Int’l. 12 
Stem Stainless Vacuum Fillers; Burt Can Labeler 
to gallon cans; Triangle Carton Gluer & Sealer; 
Amsco Heat Sealer; S & S G-1, Auger Filler, 
stainless; Stokes #38 Drying Cabinet Alum. 

ys; Single Punch Tablet Machines—Stokes 
“E,” “F” & ‘“‘R’’; Rotary DD-S-2; Stainless 
Steel Jack. Kettles 50, 100 & 200 Gals., etc. 
Send for Latest Lists. The Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co., Used Div. of Haring Equipment Corp., 
91-93 New Jersey R.R. Ave., Newark 5, N. J., 
MArket 2-3103. 









FOR SALE: Combined Crimper and Propellent 
Charger Model 1958, Aeratom #540, brand new, 
special opportunity for aerosols in metal con- 
tainers. Average daily production 5,000 units. 
Interested parties request description with photo. 
Answer to: William A. Hofiman, Inc., 366 
Broadway, New York City, CO 7-0804 





UNITED STATE PHARMACOPOEIA XVI 
now available .... 


Revised every five years, this 
1960 edition replaces U.S.P. XV, 
which was published in 1955. 


Contains 908 monographs, 1200 pages, 
bound in cloth, $10. 


Send order to Book Department 


DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 


101 WEST 3ist ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 








INFORMATION 
PLEASE... 


Where Can I Find 


the complete, authoritative 
directory for packages, 
equipment, chemicals, 
perfume materials used by 
cosmetic and fragrance 


manufacturers? 


The Answer 


DRUG & COSMETIC CATALOG 


101 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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